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coming Congress he recognizes the fact that 

this is a short session likely to accomplish 

little. Since there is no use thrusting an impor- 
tant program, even if he had one, upon a legisla- 
tive body so circumstanced, the 
President confines his remarks 
to general subjects. His mes- 
sage is no more than a report 
on the state of a nation which 
is breezing along, and it reads 
like a symposium of extracts 
from the files of bureau chiefs. 
A few points stand out, how- 
ever, as the President’s own. 
No soldier or sailor ever would 
say that the Army or Navy is large enough, which is 
one of the gladdest tidings in this rather Pollyanna- 
like message. Also, there is a cryptic reference to 
equipment purchases, with a forthright statement of 
the proper relation which should exist between the 
Government and supply houses. To a suspicious 
mind this suggests that the President has wind of a 
possible scandal in the offing and serves to male- 
factors due warning to expect no mercy at his hands. 


\ the outset of the President’s message to the in- 





In this, as in former jousts to protect the public 
purse, Mr. Coolidge is wholly excellent. We hold fast, 
however, to our belief that his suggestion of a rebate 
to income-tax payers, even as scaled down in the mes- 
sage, is both unwise and unfair.. The Treasury 
melon, built up by direct and indirect taxation over 
the whole nation, should not be sliced for the sole 
benefit of one group of taxpayers. 

One remarkable contradiction appears in this 
otherwise unremarkable document, wherein Mr. 
Coolidge on business flatly contradicts Mr. Cool- 
idge on prohibition. 

Pleading for less lib- 
erty in diet, he says: 

“The duly authorized 
public authorities of this 
country have made pro- 
hibition the law of the 
land. . . . Failure to 
support the Constitu- 
tion and observe the law 
ought not to be tolerated 
by public opinion.” 


Pleading for more lib- 
erty in business, he says: 

“Human nature can- 
not be changed by an act 
of the Legislature.” 


Evidently it makes some difference whether a sub- 
ject of the United States is a corporation or merely a 
two-legged creature with an alimentary canal. 
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Some day we trust the President will find a 
sounder mortar than platitude with which to hang 


together his bricks of wisdom. “Work,” we read in ° 


the message, “is honorable.” Maybe so; but work 
never got Calvin Coolidge to the White House; that 
was luck — Harding’s bad luck and his own good 
luck. However, the Coolidge practice of decorating 
State papers with extracts from McGuffey’s Fifth 
Reader ought to stop. For the honor of his office and 
the delight of posterity, especially schoolboy elo- 
cutionists, every President ought to take pains to 
leave behind him one great State paper. So far Mr. 
Coolidge has failed us miserably in this respect. 
Once or twice he has approached greatness only to 
spoil the grand effect by saying, “It is right to be 
good”’ or words to that effect. But this message has 
no chance for immortality: the President seems not 
to have taken it very seriously, and there isnothing 
in it to lead anyone else to do so. 


A Program for the Philippines 


INCE the greatest irritant in Philippine relations 

is the indefiniteness of American tenure, we 

welcome W. Morgan Shuster’s detailed plan for 

cutting the archipelago adrift by degrees. It may 

not be the ideal plan, but any plan is better than 
none in a situation so completely unresolved. 

As Insular Collector of Customs, Mr. Shuster years 
ago came to grips with the Philippine problem; later, 
he gained experience in Persia on one of the great 
battlefields of imperialism versus nationalism. His 
plan provides for the appointment of a native-born 
governor and vice governor by the President of the 
United States in 1928, the election of candidates 
to those offices after 1931, and a plebiscite of Filipino 
electors in 1943 to decide upon independence. If 
independence wins, the Philippine Legislature shall 
adopt a constitution, and negotiate with the Presi- 
dent and Senate of the United States the necessary 
treaties giving effect to essentials such as tariffs, 
immigration, citizenship, retention of American 
naval and military stations, safeguarding of Ameri- 
can and foreign property, payment of Philippine 
debts, adjustment of public property questions, and 
the right of American intervention to preserve pub- 
lic peace in case of insurrection or external menace. 
These agreements consummated, the President shall 
promulgate the Philippine constitution on January 
I, 1947, and a year later deliver the government to 
the Filipinos as a free and independent people. 

This long-drawn-out program will find small 
favor with many friends of Filipino independence, 
who believe that America’s seizure of the Islands in 
1898 was an injustice the sooner corrected the 
better. We agree as to the initial blunder, but would 
postpone departure until a stable Filipino govern- 
ment can be built and paid for. Be that as it may, 
the United States shows no signs of leaving the 


Philippines in a hurry. A definite date of departure, 
even if long deferred, has the great advantage of 
serving notice upon foreign investors that they are 
likely to come under Filipino rule after a certain 
time. If they invest in the Philippines in the mean- 
time, they accept that risk and should keep their 
books accordingly. 

At present the Filipinos fear that American in- 
vestments will be built up to the point where 
independence may become impossible. This is a 
perfectly sound instinct. If the United States had 
$1,000,000,000 invested in Filipino rubber today, 
pressure on Congress to revoke the solemn promise 
contained in the preamble to the Jones Act would 
be well-nigh irresistible. President Coolidge’s refer- 
ence in his Congressional message to the rubber 
possibilities of the archipelago is sufficient evidence 
of an American economic interest which may as- 
sume a dominant position in Philippine affairs. 
Consequently, we trust that Congress will see fit to 
end the existing uncertainty by adopting, with ap- 
propriate safeguards, some definite plan for the 
honorable withdrawal of the United States from a 
commitment which, however well administered from 
the American standpoint, is galling to some of those 
with the most at stake in it — the Filipinos. This 
plan should contain, like Mr. Shuster’s, a program 
of progressive native participation in government 
and a definite date of departure, the first for the 
purpose of schooling the Filipinos in their new. 
responsibilities, the second to thwart the building 
up of a huge vested interest in a position to claim 
future damages or immunities because it entered 
that field without any warning of a change. 


“Old Stuff’? Anew 


“(NLD stuff,” said Congressman J. Will Taylor 

when THE INDEPENDENT of December 4 was 
shown him by a newspaper correspondent in Wash- 
ington. “Grand stuff,” say hundreds of decent Re- 
publicans writing in from Tennessee. “‘ Republicans 
for Revenue Only,” the article which exposed in 
detail his illegal activities in shaking down Tennes- 
see postmasters, was branded by him as “scandal” 
which had “been paraded up and down before every 
department in Washington and has been. treated 
everywhere alike as scandal against me.” And 
scandal it is, but scandalous only in the sense that 
any open flaunting of the Federal laws of the United 
States should be so considered. THE INDEPENDENT 
article contained three facsimiles which serve as 
ample evidence of the truth of the charges — 
Taylor’s letter soliciting funds from Postmaster 
Morrow, the postmaster’s check, indorsed by Tay- 
lor, and canceled by his bank, and Taylor’s letter of 
acknowledgement. These are the facts — not 
trumped-up charges — which the Tennessee patron- 
age boss dismisses as “scandal.” 
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Congressman Taylor makes much in his com- 
ments of the fact that this matter has been presented 
to a Federal grand jury of nineteen men, two thirds 
of whom were Democrats, and that the grand jury 
unanimously “ignored” the charges. There seems 
now to be some question as to whether the grand 
jury was in full possession of the facts and the evi- 
dence as presented in THE INDEPENDENT. This mat- 
ter is now being investigated and should it appear 
that the grand jury had not been in full possession 
of the facts, undoubtedly some Congressional action 
will be taken to correct a situation which is so ob- 
viously in need of alteration. 


Waste 


A RECENT speech at Liverpool by Mr. Walter 
Runciman, M.P., president of the Chamber 
of Shipping, gives further emphasis to our recent 
remarks on the futility of strikes as solvers of any- 
thing. He stated that from the 
beginning of the coal strike 
last spring to the end of October, 
the loss on nearly 100,000,000 
tons of coal, by which amount 
production in that period fell 
short, was no less than $400,- 
000,000. During that time the 
country was obliged to buy 
coal abroad to the extent of 
$60,000,000, while British ship- 
ping, unable to coal at home, expended $30,000,000 
in foreign countries for that purpose. 

The coal situation, moreover, has affected prac- 
tically every branch of industry. The output of 
cotton goods has declined by more than $100,000,000, 
and woolen goods by some $50,000,000. Iron and 
steel fell off by $15,000,000, while shipbuilding, one 
of the great staple industries of the country, has 
sustained a loss of $20,000,000. From April to the 
end of October, the railways experienced a drop of 
something like $150,000,000. To all these losses 
must be added a shrinkage in home trade during 
that period variously estimated by economists at 
between $250,000,000 and $500,000,000. Taking it 
at anything between these figures, it means that the 
loss ascertainable as the direct result of the coal 
strike was something like $1,250,000,000 to the end 
of October. To this enormous sum must be added 
about $250,000,000, the estimated loss on the gen- 
eral strike. Thus, during the past year, as the result 
of these two major labor disputes, Great Britain 
sustained a loss of about $1,500,000,000. 

“This enormous sum lost at a time when trade 
was just on the point of recovering,” Mr. Runciman 
declared, “‘means such a setback to all our indus- 
tries as we cannot calculate. There is no means of 
telling how far the handicap imposed by this long 
stoppage is going to be a permanent injury to 


British industry and commerce, but of one thing we 


can be certain — that nobody has gotten any good 
out of it except the venders of foreign coal.” 

This, however, is almost always the way of it. 
The giants fight and hurt each other and the dragon 
runs away with the spoils. Labor leaders, employers 
of labor, and laborers themselves the world over 
may profitably sit up and take notice. 


The Weary Titan Rises 


PTIMISM, seasoned with a little conservative 
advice, is the keynote of the second annual 
report of S. Parker Gilbert, Jr., Agent-General of 
Reparations. This document demonstrates statisti- 
cally that Germany is meeting her obligations under 
the Dawes Plan fully and in good faith. It is a con- 
vincing refutation of the predictions so freely voiced 
that “the Dawes Plan won’t work.” As a matter of 
cold financial history, it is working even better than 
its authors anticipated. The latter, while convinced 
of the essential soundness of the plan, were quite 
prepared to see it serve merely as a stop-gap in the 
face of impending disaster on the world’s exchanges. 
Already it has fulfilled that function, but instead of 
giving way to another arrangement, the Dawes 
Plan, somewhat modified in deference to changed con- 
ditions, seems destined to survive until Europe can 
return to the normal prewar processes of exchange. 
Mr. Gilbert’s warning against lending Germany 
and her traders too many American dollars is 
timely. While there is no reason to doubt the stabil- 
ity of that country’s commercial expansion, there is 
still the difficulty of finding markets for German 
goods. Eventually, of course, Germans will use al- 
most limitless supplies of capital in Russia, but that 
time is not yet. Meanwhile, there is always the dan- | 
ger that the avid borrower may not be able to 
carry the tremendous interest load. This tendency, 
which has been accelerated by France’s failure to 
fund her American debt, will probably lessen after 
France accepts the inevitable debt agreement and 
reénters the American money market in a large way. 
Between the lines of the Gilbert report may be 
read another chapter of Europe’s reorganization and 
regeneration. Temporary tensions, as that of the 
moment between Italy and Jugoslavia, are not 
enough to thwart the current of conciliation which, 
from feeble beginnings in necessity, has now taken 
on, at least, the color of idealism. Europe seems to 
be cultivating peace more assiduously today than 
at any time since the formation of the Holy Alli- 
ance, but with this important difference: instead of 
being solely the concern of princes and statesmen, 
peace has become the responsibility of wider circles, 
even of the European publics themselves. 
For this improved situation the disarming of 
Germany is mainly responsible. Surrounded by fif- 
teen neighbors, this great industrial nation stands 
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unmenaced in the heart of Europe, actually more 
secure than in the days of her military might. 
Although disarming began under pressure, disarma- 
ment is now winning support from conviction; at 
least Foreign Minister Stresemann said recently at 
Geneva that if fear of Germany’s eastern. fortresses 
blocked the demilitarization of the Rhineland, let 
those fortresses be razed. Manifestly, France would 
be ill advised to push matters to that extreme; 
Western civilization, with which Germany long since 
ranged herself against strong temptation to go 
Bolshevist, may one day rejoice in the existence of 
those fortresses. At any rate, the strongholds are not 
at all dangerous at present for lack of heavy artil- 
lery. The example of a Germany safe yet disarmed 
is already influencing the polity of her neighbors, 
and will do so even more in years to come. 

The Gilbert report shows a nation rising under a 
heavy debt burden, a continent finding itself after 
a nightmare. Europe, far from being through, re- 
veals itself as a Titan weary but willing to work, 
plan, and think. And in this rejuvenation every 
American ought to rejoice, for it is proof of the in- 
exhaustible energy of the races which have peopled 
this continent, and to that extent is a happy augury 
of America’s future. 


What Do You Believe P 


T this writing, the people are voting on a great 
religious “referendum.” Leading newspapers 
throughout the country are acting as polling booths 
for the popular decision on twelve questions cover- 
ing both doctrine and church practice. How impor- 
tant the results will be is yet to be determined. The 
church advertising department of the International 
Advertising Association, with the assistance of a 
hundred prominent ministers, prepared the ques- 
tionnaire with great care, — aim being to make 
it simple and direct. 

We cannot get beyond the first question. It is, 
Do you believe in God? That sounds easy, but 
is it? A thoughtful person will say, What do you 
mean by God? There is a very great difference be- 
tween God as a term indicating the fact of spiritual 
reality, ultimate value, and ruling power in the 
world, and the theory about the fact, about these 
things and others which sum them up in the same 
word, “God.” The difference accounts for all the 
various religions in the universe, and for the in- 
finitely varied personal faiths. 

What we mean is brought-into clear relief by quo- 
tations from the churches. One of them, speaking in 
the familiar terms of Christian orthodoxy, says that 
God is “the Personal Spirit, perfectly good, who in 
holy love creates, sustains, and orders all.” At the 
almost opposite pole a theologian, also calling him- 
self Christian, says that a theory of God “which 
seeks to establish such a cosmic solicitude for human 


welfare as has been attributed to the Christian God 
has an extremely difficult task.” 

Nothing is less valuable than a discussion in 
terms which have not been clearly defined. The 
“referendum” belongs to the least valuable class 
of human activities. 


Culture by the Volume 


HERE is, as one might say, always more work 

for the undertaker. Take, as a case in point, 
those millions of earnest, striving souls who have 
subscribed to books on etiquette. They know all 
about not eating fish with a ftsh knife, or what to 
say to the mother of the bride, or the right kind of 
ring to offer a pure young girl, yet it seems that 
something still is lacking. They defeat halitosis by 
the right kind of gargle, they promptly remember 
Mr. Adison Simms of Seattle, they wear the right 
kind of clothes, and tip their hats with the correct 
gesture — and yet, deep down in their hearts, they 
realize that they are not perfect. 

What is lacking in these forward-looking, one 
hundred per cent he-men and Nature’s Noblemen? 
In a word, the answer is culture. They are not cul- 
tured. It is a hideous fact and yet a true one. How 
few of them can answer a débutante’s allusion to 
Spinoza with an epigrammatic reference to Kant or 
Descartes! The statistics are appalling. A poll of 
subscribers to etiquette books reveals that only 
.0000139 per cent could identify Pico della Miran- 
dola, compose a foccata in the manner of Galuppi, 
or paraphrase, in academic verse, a rather recondite 
poem by E. E. Cummings. 

Often, too, it appears that with all their knowl- 
edge of the correct, with all their nice discrimination 
between the thing “done” and the thing “‘not done,” 
they fail to exude that atmosphere of charm which 
marks the truly cultured. With genuine heartbreak 
they learn that “etiquette is but a surface indication 
of culture—often actually used to hide a lack of 
refinement.” The truly cultured person “instantly 
commands a wealth of personal charm, a limitless 
fund of poise and assurance, a fine, cultural back- 
ground that draws friends to him like a magnet — 
irresistibly!” 

Parenthetically, do not misunderstand what is 
meant by poise. Do not, like Ring Lardner, when 
told that he had lots of poise, reply — “‘ Yes, two of 
them are in school and one will be going next year.” 
Be that as it may, this poise and assurance and 
irresistible charm can now be secured by purchasing 
a volume on the “Science of Culture” — a very 
exact science, it appears, from the same friend of 
humanity who published the etiquette books. 
American society threatens now to become cultured 
to the point of almost purple decadence. Mean- 
while, the Fool Killer and his Assistant Mortician 
have constantly more work on their hands. 
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The Curse of Christmas 


HRISTMAS celebrates, in theory, the birth 
(| of Jesus Christ. For centuries Christmas 
was a religious festival in which the Church 
provided the only splendor, and the people were 
content with such simple and beautiful activities as 
singing carols, bringing in the yule log, and decking 
an evergreen tree for the delight of their young. 
But that was before Santa Claus stole Christmas 
and turned the Feast of the Adoration of the Christ 
into the Feast of the Adoration of Things. 

The ease with which Santa Claus stole Christmas 
is a devastating proof that the world hardly grows 
better with time. Santa, you see, stands completely 
outside the Christian circle, belongs, indeed, to 
another and pagan mythology. Contrast Santa’s 
well-fed grossness with the delicate poverty of the 
Holy Family in the stable at Bethlehem and the 
august reverence of the Wise Men. Santa Claus, 
had he the temerity to appear there bearing gifts, 
would have been shown the stable door. And rightly 


_so, for he is the very embodiment of materialism. 


After Santa stole Christmas away from the 
Christ child, its religious note lost power. Merchants 
began to look upon the day as a good thing, a buying 
spree capable of being expanded and prolonged by 
clever advertising. Even this puny blast against the 
swollen institution of the modern Christmas will be 
hailed in some quarters as treachery to trade and 
prosperity, and it is true that a sane Christmas 
might bankrupt many department stores, so over- 
loaded are their shelves. 

In order to have sufficient funds on hand to buy 
gifts enough to satisfy, not so much one’s friends, as 
one’s sense of social obligation, millions of mis- 
guided wights save their pennies from one Christmas 
to another. Then they take their savings into the 
marts of trade, and buy for others things they 
would never dream of buying for themselves. If 
this were always a genuine outburst of generosity, 
as in many cases it is, all would be well in the land of 
the free, but, unfortunately, the case is not that 
simple. By custom and precedent, those who receive 
are expected to give something equally valuable in 
return. The poor get the drippings from this platter 
of plenty, but the prizes go to the well-to-do, who 
already have enough and to spare. 

Amid this whirling welter of things, bought at so 
much trouble in crowded stores, stand the children 
in whose name the whole silly performance goes on. 
They get, it is true, a thrill out of their mountains 
of tissue-wrapped packages; but a normal child 
sets naught by possession for its own sake, and 
nightfall on Christmas usually finds the little darling 
with eyes for but one of the gifts. However, for the 
next month, when friends and relatives call, he has 
to fake some sort of interest in their forgotten 


presents, which is indeed a difficult task even with 
the coaching of one’s devoted parents. But in homes 
less well financed, children read of the gorgeous 
contributions dropped upon the doorsteps of the 
rich. Though their wants having been stimulated 
by shop windows, advertisements, and the whole 
Christmas claque, they have not yet arrived at the 
wisdom of knowing that happiness is a state of 
mind, not a state of repletion. The children of the 
poor have a way of believing that the children of 
the rich are all happy on Christmas night, whereas 
the latter are often merely bored. 

The fervor that goes into making a modern Christ- 
mas is mostly the fervor of shopkeepers who fear 
they will not be able to unload their mountains of 
merchandise. The rest of America’s adults go about 
their Christmas pleasures sadly, measuring pur- 
chases against future earnings, estimating the 
chances of getting the bait back, and wearily 
striving with ill-smelling crowds when they would 
fain be at home. To some extent the invention of 
the Christmas card has been a blessing, but it, too, 
bids fair to become a curse. It is a blessing in so far 
as it salves a stricken social conscience at small ex- 
pense, cutting down the gift list accordingly; it is a 
curse in so far as it widens the Christmas circle 
beyond all previous dimensions. 

If the modern Christmas were really fun, it 
would be worth all it costs. But the truth is that it 
has become a pretentious, nerve-racking bluff, as 
easy to see through as a fake department-store 
Santa. But even though it be a bluff, it may never- 
theless truly reflect the empty, vainglorious, ac- 
quisitive spirit of these times. That is a sad thought, 
and we state it with profound melancholy, wonder- 
ing dumbly if there are not enough persons of sense 
left to reform Christmas before it is too late. 

The job is not as difficult as it seems at first 
sight, since the chief trouble with Christmas is 
merely that there is too much of it. As,a first step, 
why not try the experiment of confining gifts to one’s 
family circle? As a second, why not act on the 
truth that an overladen tree is as much an offense 
against good taste as an overladen table or over- 
decorated persons? Thirdly, something might be 
done or said to bring home the religious character 
of the day. To many theslightest reference to religion 
operates as a kill-joy, and yet the significance of 
Christmas in the Christian calendar is overwhelm- 
ingly joyful, though its joy is indeed that of the high, 
celestial spaces. We elders might even take our 
children to church in order that the light from 
Bethlehem might have a chance to penetrate before 
it is too late the darkness which we poor fools are 
so busily saddling upon our posterity. The simple 
Christmas of old has become perverted into a pagan 
festival, and until that error is corrected, it will 
produce more envy and turmoil than peace and 
good will to men. 
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TROUBLE 
ON THE YANGTZE 


HROUGHOUT the fall, the Cantonese 

army has been extending its conquests 
through South China, pushing gradually 
northward with the ultimate goal of Peking 
ahead. Since the Cantonese captured Han- 
kow, this important river port has been 
established as a headquarters post, overrun 
with the zealous soldiers whose cry is 
“China for the Chinese.” Their enthusiasm 
has carried them to such lengths that 
American, British, and French reénforce- 
ments have been hastily dispatched up the 
Yangtze River to protect foreign lives and 
property. The Cantonese have been or- 
ganizing all workers into unions upon the 





Russian model, and the proletariat, fired (Keystone) 
by its new-found importance, has acquired ne hecremeage cnn apron igre 
° d fi . THE RIVER PORT OF HANKOW, SITUATED SIX HUNDRED MILES INLAND ON THE YANGTZE, IS NO 
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comp 1 sa8a ‘ 3 : 
— way) NO DELAY IN SCHEDULE 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS GUARDING THE INTERNATIONAL TRAIN FROM PEKING TO THE SEA. THIS TRAIN HAS BEEN RUN BY THE UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND JAPAN SINCE PEKING PROVED UNABLE TO SAFEGUARD IT 


DR. SUN YAT-SEN 
(AT LEFT) FOR YEARS THE PROPHET 
OF REVOLT IN CHINA, WHO BE- 
CAME, AFTER THE REPUBLIC WAS 
FIRST ESTABLISHED, THE STORMY 
PETREL OF CANTON. SINCE HIS 
DEATH HE HAS BEEN ALMOST 
DEIFIED BY HIS FOLLOWERS 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK’™ 
COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE 
TRIUMPHANT CANTONESE FORCES. 
HIS OWN TROOPS ARE REPORTED 
ASTONISHED BY HIS PHENOMENAL 

SUCCESS 
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STANDING BY THE GUNS 
AMERICAN DESTROYERS AT HANKOW READY 
TO AID THE LAND FORCE OF BRITISH AND 
FRENCH SAILORS AND MARINES IN CASE OF 
AN ANTIFOREIGN UPRISING. IT IS PROBABLE 
THAT THESE SHIPS WILL REMAIN ON GUARD 
UNTIL SOME SEMBLANCE OF ORDER IS RE- 
STORED TO THIS BUSY RIVER PORT 





(International) 





THEY MAY BE TESTED SOON 
THE CRACK TROOPS OF MARSHAL CHANG TSO- 
LIN MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF 
PEKING, WHERE THE WAR LORD NOW RULES, 
SINCE THE DEPARTURE OF THE CENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT'S CABINET FROM AUTHORITY. 
CHANG, AS THE MILITARY RULER OF MAN- 
CHURIA, MUST EVENTUALLY WITHDRAW OR 
FIGHT IT OUT WITH THE VICTORIOUS CAN- 

TONESE ARMY OF THE SOUTH 





(P.G A) 


TYPICAL CARGO OF CANTONESE 
A SHIPLOAD OF CANTONESE SOLDIERY IN- 
VADES THE COMMERCE OF THE YANGTZE 
RIVER. SUCH AN ARMY IS RECRUITED FOR 
THE MOST PART AT $3 A HEAD WITH A 
PROMISE OF FOOD AND CLOTHES. MANY 
RECRUITS ARE GLAD OF A CHANCE TO BE 

ASSURED A LIVELIHOOD 





(Ewing Galloway 
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Pagan Demigods 


By Silas Bent 


and Trudy, Suzanne and the Babe, Red Grange 
and Gene Tunney, and a host of bathing 
beauties, tennis champions, baseball players, Chan- 


| the American pantheon are enshrined Rudy 


Flatbush, for Staten Island or the Jersey flats, but 
certainly they were not go-getters for Gotham as a 
whole. A population so disparate and polyglot as 
New York’s can hardly supply a municipal bally- 

hoo band. Those who 


nel swimmers, and foot- 
ball stars. Now that the 
shouting and the tu- 
mult have died on the 
gridiron, we may review 
this year of our Lord 
and seek an explanation 
of certain demonstra- 
tions of mass emotion. 


We shall find, I think, 








‘¢ Football games crowd international politics off the 
first pages of our newspapers, and athletic stars suc- 
ceed bathing beauties in our picture sections. We burn 
incense to grace, symmetry, youth, loveliness, heft, 
and skill. Our religious calendar is a tabulation of 
sporting events, and our Aphrodite is ‘Miss America.’ ” 
Such is the author’s parting shot in his argument that 
the United States is returning to paganism. His con- 

clusions are original and interesting 


witnessed the demon- 
strations for the Channel 
swimmers assure me 
that they far surpassed 
the mildly curious wel- 
come extended to Her 
Royal Highness, Marie 
of Roumania, or, on an 
earlier occasion, to her 
cousin, the Prince of 





that the United States 
has gone pagan. 


Wales. The celebration 








Let us begin with the 
facts: not all the facts, of course, for there isn’t 
space here, but a few of the outstanding phenomena 
as they recur to a fortuitous memory. There was 
Tulsa, for instance: a Tulsa girl had been crowned 
at Atlantic City as the reigning American beauty, 
and her home town in Oklahoma welcomed her 
with brass bands and an airplane escort. Business 
men quit their work to parade in her honor. The 
mayor gave her the keys of the city as though she 
were a visiting potentate; the day was declared a 
holiday, and a State made merry. 

This, you may say, was not paganism, but a 
proper manly chivalry toward feminine pulchritude. 
Consider, then, St. Louis. After thirty-eight years 
the city of the Mill Creek Valley won the baseball 
championship, and greeted its returning salaried 
heroes with bombs and confetti. Business was sus- 
pended, even as in Tulsa; whistles and sirens 
shrieked, and mounted policemen headed a pageant 
through lanes close-packed with more than 100,000 
frenzied spectators. Automobiles and jewels were 
presented to Mr. Rogers Hornsby and his capable 
paid assistants by their worshipers. 

This, you may say, was but babbittry run amuck. 
The town was celebrating its return to newspaper 
first pages, where for so long it had been absent 
except when visited by acts of God. How, then, 
about New York? The welcomes accorded to Miss 
Ederle and Mrs. Corson, after they had breasted 
successfully the tides of the English Channel, were 
ovations of singular ardor. Those who draped them- 
selves over fire escapes, balconies, and street-light 
fixtures in downtown Manhattan, who crowded 
office-building windows and roofs, who drowned 
the brass bands with their shouts: these may have 
been boosters on other occasions for the Bronx or 


of the ‘armistice which 
ended the World War did not cause greater excite- 
ment, occupy more newspaper space, nor float 
through the upper atmosphere of Manhattan a 
greater length of ticker tape. | 

There was Philadelphia — and the country at 
large. One hundred and thirty-three thousand men 
and women paid $2,000,000 on a certain memorable 
evening to see a mauler who had never revealed 
any genuine ability as a boxer, and who had “de- 
fended” his title by a studious avoidance of the 
prize ring, take a beating from a slugger not much 
more skillful than he. Here the attraction was brute 
strength. The winner not long after was forced to 
decline a public invitation in New York because he 
was going to address the Boy and Girl Scouts in 
the amphitheatre where he had whipped Dempsey. 
In my boyhood I declaimed a piece which began: 
“It had been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, 
returning with victorious eagles, had amused the 
populace with the sports of the amphitheatre to an 
extent hitherto unknown, even in that luxurious 
city .. .” Were the sports of that Roman amphi- 
theatre recalled to your minds, or to the minds 
of the Girl and Boy Scouts, by the sport of the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight? 


| pee champion pugilist thereafter was officially 
promoted by a governmental agency to be a 
lieutenant of Marines, and received his commission 
from the hands of New York City’s mayor. His 
welcome back to Greenwich Village was as gorgeous 
as the welcome to Gertrude Ederle. He was féted 


and toasted even beyond the football stars who 


followed him on page one. 
But the football season canonized its score, where 
the squared circle boasted of a single divinity. 
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Whether you paid $5 for a seat ‘to witness a game 
or $500 for a box; whether your particular pigskin 
god was Caulkins of Princeton or Born of the Navy 
or Butler of Pennsylvania or Sprague of the Army 
or Pratt of Harvard or Wyman of Northwestern; 
whether you chanted under the direction of one 
cheer leader or another in a strictly regimented 
ritual, you must have experienced the wild con- 
tagion of victory or the bitter grief of defeat; the 
sense of a religious faith justified or overridden. 
Except approximately, it is hard to say how many 
persons witnessed gridiron matches this year; but 
unquesticnably the figure reaches 15,000,000 with 
gate receipts totaling more than $30,000,000. 

It is a notorious fact that we can raise money 


for football stadiums while foreign missionaries go \ 
begging. Denver University built one for this sea- . 


son at a cost of $600,000. California boasts one 
which will seat 100,000 persons, but the Yale Bowl 
wili seat only 80,000, and there are half a dozen 
college stadiums in the East which will not seat 
more than 50,000. As things stand, we make a very 


good showing, nevertheless, against the stadiums | 


of pagan antiquity. Only 45,000 Greeks could be 
accommodated at Olympia, and the capacity of the 
stadium at Athens has been variously reported from 
47,000 to 69,000. But Pliny tells us that the Circus 
Maximus held 250,000, and some writers have put 
the figure as high as 485,000. We need bigger and 
better amphitheatres. Surely, the greatest nation 
on earth, and the most fanatic, will not be outdone 
by a lot of has-beens. Our gladiators of the gridiron 
deserve as well at our hands as did the gladiators 
of ancient Rome. 


| neelenaigcss heroes are admired for their agility, 
courage, and strength. Babe Ruth, according to 
the staid editorial columns of the New York Times, 
“wears the laurel amid the deafening plaudits of 
the American nation” because he knocked three 
home runs in a World Series game. But it was not 
because of any of these 
qualities that 100,000 
telegrams of condo- 
lence were sent when 
Rudolph Valentino 
died; it was because he 
was beautiful in the 
movies. In the flesh he 
was a quite common- 
place-looking person, 
but he had the Gol- 
conda gift of screening 
well; and thus his im- 
age was worshiped with 
singular intensity by 
millions of women and 
girls. In some cities the 


Keystone) 
telephone service was “°""* 





** THOSE AMAZING GOINGS ON AROUND VALENTINO’S BIER” 


demoralized while the operators gave vent to their 
grief. Scores were hurt among the hysterical mobs 
which fought for a view of the body, while hundreds 
of policemen held them in check. 

A great deal of comment was aroused by the 
difference in space accorded by the American press 
to the death and funeral of Valentino and the con- 
current death and funeral of Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard. The President Emeritus was our first 
citizen; Valentino our topmost movie star. The 
variance in attitude of the newspapers toward 
them is accountable when we remember that the 
papers keep alight the altar fires for our pagan 
deities, feeding the flames with wood pulp and the 
glazed paper of the rotogravure sections. Occasion- 
ally they have assistance. I talked the other day 
with a personable young man who had his share in 
those amazing goings on around Valentino’s bier. 
His name is Harry C. Klemfuss. 


R. KLEMFUSS is not, as you may surmise, a 
movie press agent. He is “retained” by an up- 
to-date “mortician,” and his efforts were on behalf 
of this undertaker, who had Valentino’s body in 
charge. Jt was Mr. Klemfuss who supplied the press 
with advance stories about the “Gold Room” 
where the late movie star would lie in state; with 
advance necrologues — widely printed — about the 
embalmer who, with wax and paraffin, would 
skillfully restore the beauty of the features; with 
advance stories, much exaggerated, about the size 
of the crowds, on the theory that a crowd tends to 
augment itself; it was he who supplied. forbidden 
refreshments to the policemen and journalistic 
obituarists; who posed the catafalque and funeral 
cortége beforehand for the photographers, so that 
one paper was on the street with pictures of the 
funeral before it took place. It was he who, with 
journalistic compliance, fanned the public interest 
into hysteria. When his client had achieved a mil- 
lion lines of free advertising, he stopped counting. 
He told me, with par- 
donable pride, that one 
newspaper carried the 
name of the undertak- 
er’s establishment in 
fourteen-point type 
four days running on 
its first page. 

The press agent, the 
reporter, and the news 
editor are high priests 
of the modern Ameri- 
can cult of paganism. 
I do not mean by this, 
obviously, that they 
are seeking to renew 
the worship of the old 
gods, Zeus and Apollo 
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and Aphrodite and Artemis; I am not using pagan- 
ism as synonymous with heathenism. Nor do I 
mean that sort of persistent paganism which Sainte- 
Beuve noted, and which demands freedom of rea- 
son and action as in ancient Greece. What I have in 
mind is the spontaneous worship of the human body 
in manifestations of beauty and skill and strength, 
such as gave rise in Rome and Athens to the 
Olympics, the bacchanals, and the sports of the 
amphitheatre, until the Emperors Constantine, 
Theodosius, and Justinian took things in hand 
and substituted Christianity. 


IGNS and portents are not lacking that some- 

thing is happening to Christianity. Religion has 
a critical fight on its hands. Among many observers 
of the fact who have emitted a voluminous litera- 
ture concerning it, I need mention only Dr. E. R. 
Groves, professor of social service in Boston Uni- 
versity. “Religion has been displaced,” he says; 
“a new civilization built on a pleasure basis is an 
actuality.” I think it may be plausibly argued that, 
since we are an extension, so to speak, of Greco- 
Roman culture, heirs to the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tions and ideals, there has been a recrudescence in 
this century of their pagan worship of the flesh. 

All the phenomena which we have been discussing 
are closely akin, yet not all of them can be ex- 
plained as a by-product of babbittry. Let us look 
at some other theories. 

Robert de Beauplan, writing in L’J/ustration, 
thus discussed not long ago our mass demonstra- 
tions of emotion: “The soul of a crowd is in large 
measure the soul of a race. Here one saw the Amer- 
ican people — replete with a facility of juvenile 
admiration, with a collective and docile infatuation 


for anyone who can boast of having accomplished 
something.” Dr. Joseph Collins, perhaps with the 
same notion in mind, has said that this nation is 
afflicted with adult infantilism, a childlike imitative- 
ness and admiration of superior achievements. But 
Charles M. Schwab and Calvin Coolidge and Willa 
Cather have accomplished something; each has 
achieved superiority in a certain field, but none 
has aroused such transports. 

We need to find a single thread running through 
all these phenomena, a single solvent for all these 
emotions. Our industrial civilization, which makes 
for sendentary occupation and supplies machines 
for what might be muscle-building tasks, has height- 
ened our native appreciation of physical achieve- 
ment and comeliness. We no longer look with 
Puritanic disfavor upon the body. We do not hold 
that the love of nature has been forfeited by reason 
of original sin. Orthodox young men’s and young 
women’s Christian associations maintain gymna- 
siums and swimming pools. The cultivation of beauty 
is not rated nowadays as heretical or perilous; even 


. the lipstick may be used in public. More than that, 


even those who do the daily dozen glory in exhibi- 
tions of strength and skill for their pleasure. That 
is why we accord unaffected admiration to heroes 
of the screen, diamond, gridiron, and tennis court; 
that is why we make idols of Mlle. Lenglen and 
Miss Wills, demigods of Gertrude Ederle and Babe 
Ruth. Football games crowd international politics 
off the first pages of our newspapers, and athletic 
stars succeed bathing beauties in our picture sec- 
tions. We burn incense to grace, symmetry, youth, 
loveliness, heft, and skill. Our religious calendar is 
a tabulation of sporting events, and our Aphrodite 
is “Miss America.” 





Elegy 


I am so very old: 
From this high hill 

I have seen leaves unfold 
And the buds fill; 

I have watched autumn come 
And the years go: 

All in a word the sum 


Of what I know. 


I am so very old: 
Where be the gain, 
Whether my days are gold 
Or gather pain? 
I am so very far 
On this high hill, 
Only the steadfast star 
Guardeth me still; 


I am so very tired: 
Wind and the rain, 

All that I sought and sired, 
Are as the slain. 

I am so very old: 
Give me to kee 

The full sky and the cold 
Deliberate sleep. 





Davip McCorp. 





—— 
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What Is Happening in RoumaniaP 


HE chief press 
adviser to Rou- 
mania’s Queen 


on her recent tour of 
North America was a 
newspaper woman who 
has long enjoyed some 
degree of fame as an 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


‘There are . . . a few Americans who are interna- 
tionally political-minded enough to ask why the Queen 
of Roumania visited these United States, and who are 
not quite content with Her Majesty’s explanation, 
‘Because I love you, and I have always wanted to see you 
in your native land.’” Mr. Rapp, traveler, writer, and 
close student of Balkan politics, knows intimately the 
troubled situation in Roumania. His article is a frank 
analysis of conditions in Marie’s homeland which he 

believes prompted her visit to America 


America was made in 
the hope of receiving 
aid toward solving the 
financial problem, 
which, once solved, so 
the Bucharest politi- 
cians pray, will auto- 
matically dissipate the 
political problem. Since 








expert “sob sister.”’ She 


Igig, the nation has 





was the ghost who, 





under the Queen’s sig- 
nature, dished out daily to the great American 
public the puerile palaver which was supposed to 
convey Her Majesty’s impressions of America. 
What a queen thinks we Americans want her to 
think about marriage, love, motherhood, ourselves, 
and so on is probably interesting to that creation of 
journalists and politicians, the average citizen. Her 
Majesty’s journalistic ghost sees to it that she does 
not shock any of his loyalties or moral conceptions. 
She is careful to affirm them all in her writings and 
speech making. And he, the backbone of the 
nation, loves her for believing in all the things he 
believes in. He listens to her on the radio, reads her 
effusive compliments of everything American in 
his morning paper, and snatches a glimpse of her as 
she passes through the streets. She adds a little 
variety to the day’s routine. And that is all Mr. 
Average Citizen asks of the Sultan of Swat and the 
King of Fisticuffs and the Queen of the Amphibians, 
who are his own royalty. Why ask more ofa foreigner? 

There are, however, a ‘few 
Americans who are internation- 
ally political-minded enough to 
ask why the Queen of Roumania 
visited these United States, and 
who are not quite content with 
Her Majesty’s explanation, “Be- 
cause I love you, and I have 
always wanted to see you in your 
native land.” They also wonder 
why there is a strict censorship 
on all news from Roumania, and 
would like to know what is hap- 
pening there that the Roumanian 
Government is anxious to keep 
hidden from the world. 

When Queen Marie left” Bu- 
charest, Roumania was faced 
with two exigent problems, one 
political and the other financial. 
Throughout eastern Europe it is 
believed that the Queen’s trip to 


(Keystone) 





FORMER PREMIER BRATIANO OF ROUMANIA, WHO, 
WITH PRINCE BARBU STIRBEY, FEARS THE CONSE=} 
QUENCES OF CAROL’S RETURN TO BUCHAREST 


been ruled by a small 
coterie of politicians of old Roumania, members of 
the Liberal party which would be more appropri- 
ately termed Conservative. The new provinces 
acquired by the Paris peace treaties have had prac- 
tically no part in the government, although they 
contain sixty per cent of the population of greater 
Roumania, and make up more than seventy-five 
per cent of its area. 

The means that the Bucharest obligarchy under 
the leadership of the three Bratiano brothers em- 
ployed to maintain themselves in power was the 
complete domination of the King through the 
influence of one of their number, Prince Barbu 
Stirbey, with the Queen. In Roumania the crown 
has the right to dissolve any government and to 
appoint the government which 1s to hold new elec- 
tions. And as the party which holds the elections, is 
always the one to win them, the crown practically 
can name the men who are to rule. Thus, whoever 
controls the crown, controls the country. The 
Bratianos have used their long 
years in power to gain complete 
mastery of the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial life of the 
country. The New York Times 
correspondent reported last April: 
“The Bratianos have used the 
law nationalizing the country’s 
natural resources, meant to pre- 
vent their exploitation by for- 
eigners, to put them securely in 
the hands of individual Liberals. 

“The State’s petroleum lands 
have been divided, either defi- 
nitely or in form, and distributed 
to companies placed under Lib- 
eral control. The natural gas of 
Transylvania has been monopo- 
lized by the Liberals by com- 
panies they have formed for this 
purpose. 

“The railroads have been made 
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autonomous under a board composed of Liberals. 
The fisheries in the Danube Delta and the Black 
Sea have been given, by a monopolistic law, to com- 
panies controlled by Liberals. The caal companies, 
‘Petrosani’ and ‘Lupeni,’. are also theirs. So, too, 
are the important metallurgical works of Transy]l- 
vania, ‘the ‘Resita,’ which is now 
branching into the production of 
munitions in connection with 
Vickers. 

“Financially the National 
Bank of Roumania is in the hands 
of the Liberals, and they have 
prolonged its privilege. They 
dominate most of the other pri- 
vate financial institutions. 
Through the Credit Industrial, 
a banking institution supported 
by the State; they have worked 
their way into many industries 
by the power to impose condi- 
tions of existence in granting 
loans. 

“Their power is the greater in 
that it is centralized, through 
interlocking directorates, in the (Keystone) 
hands of a few. Prince Stirbey, 
for instance, is president of the 
Steuea Romana Oil Company, vice president of the 
General Bank and the Resita, and director of several 
other concerns.” 

Unfortunately for the Bratianos and Prince 
Stirbey, they were unable to make their vast enter- 
prises prosper. They lacked the necessary cash to 
develop their tremendous resources, and when they 
approached the bankers of western Europe for a 
loan, they found them unwilling to put money into 
Roumanian corporations which they could not 
control, nor were they willing to float state bonds 
of a country, half of whose inhabitants were on the 
verge of revolt against the other half. 


HE political struggle between new Roumania 
and old Roumania became so tense last spring 
that the Bratianos withdrew from the government. 
The King appointed General Averescu as Premier to 
hold new elections. Averescu is usually regarded 
as the tool of the Bratianos, and certainly all their 
power was used in helping him win a majority in 
the elections which were held on May 25. 

An American publicist writing from Bucharest of 
the devices used to secure a government majority 
in the elections, said: “In some cases the elector’s 
card, comparable with our registration card, was 
refused before the election, or the voter was not 
notified in time to qualify for it. In some cases, 
intimidation was charged; it was asserted that 
threats had been made to seize a peasant’s land 
or to ruin a shopkeeper’s business. Averescu, 





THE OLIGARCHY FEARS THAT IT MAY BE FORCED 
TO RECALL CROWN PRINCE CAROL 


represented by pro-government newspapers as de- 
fender of the minorities, did make certain deals with 
Zionists and anti-Semites alike, with Magyars and 
Roumanians; and he assured the Bessarabians that 
the military government of the province would 
cease. Yet the Bessarabians have withdrawn all 
their Deputies from Parliament 
on the ground that the promise 
has been ignored; and other 
minorities have been almost as 
emphatic in their protests. 

“General Averescu is charged 
with preventing the Opposition 
from campaigning in the rural 
districts, where he must obtain 
his chief vote, and in some in- 
stances his soldiery are said to 
have resorted to the butts of their 
rifles in carrying out his orders. 
Soldiers under arms are for- 
bidden to vote, and a good deal 
of ingenuity was shown in the 
order to call to the colors, just 
before election day, men who 
were suspected of being opposed 
to the Government. The pre- 
tense was military exercises. Best 
of all, the bogey of Bolshevism, 
a convenient ruse in Roumania, was evoked; and in 
Klausenberg, eighty-seven ‘conspirators’ were ar- 
raigned, some not more than fourteen years old, the 
chief defendent being a high-school girl of sixteen. 
The trial was the excuse for an unusual number of 
gendarmery in that district. Where necessary, the 
returns were falsified, so the Opposition charged.” 

Averescu, who is a schoolmate of General Diaz 
of Italy and supposedly close to the Italian Govern- 
ment, endeavored to solve the financial problem by 
securing a loan in Italy, and to stabilize the polit- 
ical situation somewhat by getting Italy’s signature 
to the treaty giving Bessarabia to Roumania. This 
treaty is not yet effective because it lacks the signa- 
ture of a third great power. Fair promises have been 
all that Averescu has been able to secure from the 
Fascists. It was his failure in Rome that finally 
determined the oligarchy to send Marie to America. 
They hoped her tour would so put Roumania before 
the American people that the successful floating of 
a loan here would be assured. 

Queen Marie, being a shrewd woman and a con- 
summate diplomat, knows better than to put all 
her eggs in one basket. Realizing that the oligarchy 
of the Bratianos and Prince Stirbey must in all 


probability fall unless they can get large financial - 


aid from outside Roumania, she wishes naturally 
not to fall with them. This is the primary reason for 
her reconciliation with Prince Carol in Paris. Last 
winter, Her Majesty and the King forced Prince 
Carol’s abdication because (Continued on page 720) 
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(From a drawing by James Chapin) 
HILDA CONKLING 
“I HAVE A DREAM FOR YOU" 


“TT RECOCIOUS,” which means literally “precooked,” 

is a word which we are inclined to use with a salty 
smile. For ordinary purposes, its modern equivalent, “half- 
baked” suggests itself to the graceless cynic. Although we 
may like to think of our children as capable of high 
achievement, our pride becomes mingled with a fear for 
their happiness should they develop early symp- 
toms of too unusual development. In the case of 
the precocious one there is the suspicion of 
jealous mothers to contend with, of school-teachers 
and playmates, to say nothing of the demon pub- 
licity that follows attainment, and much Freudian 
garble. But whatever its implications, many a 
child succumbs to the lure of moving-picture 
stardom, to writing epics, converting the sinful, 
and a host of other pursuits popularly supposed 
to require a more mature approach. 

In the past it appears that precocity tended to 
be a liability to its youthful possessors. That the 
juvenile accomplishments of our artists, musi- 
cians, and statesmen were all too often accom- 
panied by mental and physical sufferings, both 
history and literature af- 
ford ample proof. One of 
the first accounts that 
has come down to us 
involving rompers and 
renown is the story of the 
infant Hercules. In ath- 
letics, at least, Hercules 
was an infant prodigy. 
Although he strangled 
the serpents which Hera 
sent to destroy him in his 
cradle, because of the 
jealousy of that goddess, 
he was bound to serve 


Eurytheus and. to per- (Keystone) 


Genius 
Adolescent 


In Art, Science, and 
Kindred Pursuits These 
Children Have Shown 


an Early Promise 


















(Keystone) 


NATHALIA CRANE 
THE YOUNGEST OF AMERICA’S POETS 


children were born, many of them weak in body yet all from 
their earliest years struggling to retain the gifts of the 
gods. Raphael, Mozart, Chatterton, Goethe, Macaulay 
— today such names are immortally associated with a 
phenomenal boyhood and the early promise of a brilliant 
career. But rather than dwell upon the chance vagaries 
that separate precocity from genius, we like to think 
of the achievements of these individuals and profit 
by their example. 

Turning from the past to the world we live in, 
there are our own younger poets, artists, musicians, 
and scientists, and as with a sort of paternal toler- 
ance we admire their precocious talents, we cannot 
help wondering what the future has in store for 
them. Among the rising youthful stars there is Hilda 
Conkling, who, still in her middle ’teens, has won 

a considerable reputation for the delicate beauty of 
her verse; there is Nathalia Crane, over whose more 
sophisticated efforts, critics, psychologists, and 
newspaper men, to say nothing of lexicographers, 
have hastened to bump their heads; there is Jackie 
Coogan, perhaps the most widely known and 
appreciated youngster in 
these United States. 

And there are others; 
so many that we may well 
wonder whether the world 
is returning for a space 
to the leadership of an 
earlier day to the. age 
in which children as- 
sumed important réles 
when they had scarce 
attained their adoles- 
cence. But whatever sig- 
nificance may be attached 
to them, the younger set 
of the “arrived” is in- 











form a series of labors 
as a penalty for his di- 
vine inheritance. After 
him other remarkable 


JACKIE OTT 

THOUGH HE HAS YET TO SWIM THE CHANNEL, HIS AQUATIC PERFORMANCES 

HAVE EXCITED CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION AND A GREAT FUTURE IS PRE- 

DICTED FOR HIM. ALREADY THE CAMERA HAS SOUGHT HIM OUT AND CAUGHT 
HIM STAGING A HIGH DIVE 
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teresting enough to chal- 
lenge attention and some 
of them are here pre- 
sented for scrutiny. 
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EQUAL TO ANY OCCASION FROM MEETING POTENTATES TO THROWING PIES. AS A POPULAR SCREEN STAR HIS YEARLY EARNINGS RUN WELL INTO SIX FIGURES 





(P.GA) 


CHICAGO'S TWELVE-YEAR-OLD SCULPTOR, WHO RECENTLY COMPLETED 


( Keystone) 








(International) 


ROBERT BALLANTINE 


PORTRAIT BUSTS OF DAWES AND COOLIDGE 


JACKIE COOGAN 


HENRY HUMBOLDT 


(AT LEFT) A MODERN PYTHAGORAS 
AT THE AGE OF SIX, WHOSE GRASP 
OF ADVANCED MATHEMATICS HAS 
PUZZLED THE LEADING MEDICAL 
MEN AND PSYCHOLOGISTS OF CON- 
TINENTAL EUROPE 


REV. J. N. TIDWELL 


AFTER HEARING HIM PREACH, A 
TEXAS CONGREGATION VOTED THAT 
HE SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS 
A FULLY ORDAINED MINISTER 
AND RECOMMENDED HIM TO OTHER 
CHURCHES. A HUNDRED CONVER- 
SIONS ARE SAID TO HAVE RESULTED 
FROM HIS FIRST YEAR OF WORK 
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(International) 





HAWTHORNE L. SMYTH 


WITH THE PAINTING OF A DOG WHICH HE SOLD LAST SPRING AT AN EXHI- 
BITION OF THE INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. HE IS FIFTEEN YEARS OLD 


(International) 
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STANISLAS RZESCHEWSKI 


NOT IN YEARS HAS THE WORLD WIT- 
NESSED A MORE REMARKABLE CASE OF 
PRECOCIOUS DEVELOPMENT THAN IN 
THIS YOUNG POLISH BOY WHO IS CON- 
SIDERED ONE OF THE FOREMOST CHESS 
PLAYERS NOW LIVING. AT THE AGE OF 
EIGHT HE MET THE CHAMPION PLAYERS 
OF FRANCE, AND OUT OF TWENTY GAMES 
WON SEVENTEEN. ALL. THESE GAMES HE 
PLAYED SIMULTANEOUSLY, MOVING RAP- 
IDLY FROM BOARD TO BOARD AND MAK- 
ING HIS DECISIONS WITHOUT HESITATION. 
IN AMERICA HE HAS SUCCESSFULLY 
MATCHED HIS WITS AGAINST  OPPO- 
NENTS OF NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL RENOWN 





(Keystone) 


(International) 
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HELEN WILSON 


THIS YEAR SHE MADE HER DEBUT AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, AND IN 
“*L'ORACLE® PLAYED A ROLE WHICH MUST 
BE TAKEN BY AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL. 
ONLY ONE REHEARSAL WAS REQUIRED TO 
FIT THE FUTURE PRIMA DONNA FOR HER 
PART. ASIDE FROM HER OPERATIC CAREER, 
SHE IS STUDYING AT THE STUYVESANT 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY AND HER FATHER, 
WHO IS A TEACHER THERE, IS SHOWN HELP- 
ING HER WITH HER LESSONS 





BIRDIE REEVE 


SHE PLAYS THE TYPEWRITER WITH SUCH AR- 
TISTIC EXPRESSION THAT SHE CLAIMS THE 
ABILITY TO WRITE 250 WORDS A MINUTE. 
UPON THIS INSTRUMENT SHE HAS DEVELOPED 
A TECHNIQUE ALL HER OWN. FOUR FINGERS 
ARE ALL SHE USES IN HER WORK, SHOWING 
THAT THERE ISSTILL HOPE FOR THE AMATEUR 
WHO POKES GINGERLY ABOUT ON THE KEYS 
WITH A DIGIT OR TWO 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 

A PRODIGY OF MUSIC 
AT FIVE MOZART WAS COMPOSING MINUETS, AND AT SIX 
. 3 HE GAVE CONCERTS IN THE LEADING CAPITALS OF 
(From a painting by Pesne) EUROPE, HIS EARLY AND AMAZING VIRTUOSITY, BOTH AS 
THE CALL TO ARMS COMPOSER AND PIANIST, GAINED HIM RECOGNITION 

WHEN FREDERICK THE GREAT WAS THREE YEARS OLD, HE WAS FOUND BEATING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

A DRUM WITH WILHELMINA LOOKING ON. AT SIX HE DRILLED A COMPANY OF BOY 
SOLDIERS CALLED THE ‘‘ CROWN PRINCE CADETS” 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, ‘* JOURNALIST "’ 
“THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST, * WHICH SHE BEGAN 
AT THE AGE OF TWELVE, GLADSTONE CALLED “‘A BOOK THE SETTING OF AN IMMORTAL CAREER 
WITHOUT PARALLEL.” ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LAN- FROM A TOY PUPPET SHOW IN HIS NURSERY, GOETHE ACQUIRED AN EARLY TASTE 
GUAGE FORMED THE BACKGROUND OF HER GIRLHOOD FOR THE STAGE AND A STIMULUS TO HIS IMAGINATION. HE WAS A PRECOCIOUS CHILD 
STRUGGLE TO BECOME A GREAT PAINTER WHO AT EIGHT KNEW SOMETHING OF GREEK, LATIN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH 
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Back Stage in Washington 


IMPLY because 
S no one else has 
done so, and be- 
cause it fits him better 
than anything else, we 


hasten to attach the 
title of “Floorwalker of 


Introducing Mr. Stearns 


People talk a great deal about Frank W. Stearns, 
President Coolidge’s closest friend and adviser, but 
actually know very little about him. This week 
THE INDEPENDENT’s Washington correspondent 
draws a vivid sketch of this modest man who is 
so loyal to the enigmatic Chief Executive at the 


own pocket. Mr. Cool- 
idge does not usually 
inquire about such 
things. 

When the President 
is looking for a summer 
White House, it must 








the White House” to 
Frank W. Stearns. He, 


White House 


first be submitted to 
Mr. Stearns’ discrimi- 





as everyone knows, is | 
the President’s closest friend. It might be an exag- 
geration to call him Mr. Coolidge’s confidant. One is 
never quite sure in saying that Mr. Coolidge con- 
fides anything to anybody. Mr. Stearns since Au- 
gust, 1923, has lived off and on, but mostly on, 
under the White House roof. 

Long, long ago, while his father was building up 
the great house of R. H. Stearns Company in Boston, 
young Frank paced the aisles and smiled at cus- 
tomers. He learned how to satisfy the clientele, 
smooth the disgruntled, urge the reluctant to spend 
their dollars as well as their pennies. He could pick 
out a million-dollar buyer from the purchaser of a 
knickknack. 

So now he has become the floorwalker of the 
White House. He greets this man and that with the 
same discerning eye that separated the sheep from 
the goats in his Boston store. He irons out little 
difficulties. He does all the ; 
trivial little things about the 
executive offices that no one 
else cares to do. Perhaps he is 
thanked for his work. He 
should be. Above all, he has 
the imposing presence that fits 
his self-appointed task of deck- 
ing out the political show 
window. 

When Mr. Coolidge sought 
to find an Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, and at the 
same time remove a Repub- 
lican Presidential aspirant 
from the field, he sent Mr. 
Stearns out to Oregon, IIlinois, 
to ask Mr. Frank O. Lowden 
to take the job. Lowden, how- 
ever, has never been able to let 
his mind run very far from the 
Presidency and refused. But 
Mr. Stearns performed the 
errand. He probably paid the 


railroad carfare out of his 


(Keystone) 





* FRANK W. STEARNS 


‘*THERE ARE ONLY TWO THINGS THAT MR. STEARNS PUTS 
‘ BEFORE HIS GOD—-COOLIDGE AND AMHERST COLLEGE” 


nating taste. Mr. 
Stearns visited all the summer places of the Adiron- 
dacks — again, probably at his own expense — and 
reported to Mr. Coolidge in Washington. What 
suits Mr. Stearns is almost sure to suit Mr. Coolidge. 
The only summer place the President ever knew 
before he took up his residence at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue was Mr. Stearns’ red-roofed cottage at 
Swampscott. 

If there is an important personage to be met at 
the Union Station, Mr. Stearns goes down and meets 
him. He uses the White House car, license number 
103. The curtains are usually drawn when Mr. 
Stearns rides, for he is a retiring fellow. He is 
always present, but usually in the background. He 
does not push himself forward. 

It proves a curious thing that, although Mr. 
Stearns and Mr. Coolidge have been closely asso- 
ciated since the latter was President of the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate, they do 
not call each other “Frank” 
and “Cal.” It is always “Mr. 
Stearns” and “Mr. Coolidge.” 
They are great intimates, but 
they are not familiar with that 
easy familiarity that most often 
goes with close friendship. 

Mr. Stearns serves many 
other useful purposes about 
the White House in addition 
to those mentioned above. He 
used to run up to the Capitol 
when Mr. Butler was in the 
Senate and convey his latest 
impressions. Although these 
two had also been closely asso- 
ciated for a great many years, 
Mr. Stearns had to take his 
turn in the waiting line like 
anybody else. Where Mr. Cool- 
idge is concerned, he is always 
patient. 

That he regards the Presi- 
dent as a demigod it proves 


, 
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needless to say. If anyone should venture a criti- 
cism of Mr. Coolidge in the presence of Mr. Stearns, 
that one is forever damned in the good storekeeper’s 
eyes. That one has something wrong in his make-up, 
is a little cuckoo, — to use the vernacular, — needs a 
little looking into, and is henceforth to be regarded 
with suspicion. Mr. Stearns will unconsciously and 
instinctively edge away from such a man. The 
heretic will cease to exist in the eyes and mind 
of Mr. Stearns. 

Neither Mr. Coolidge nor Mr. Stearns has ever 
killed a fatted calf for anyone. There is great doubt 
if they ever kept this particular species of live stock 
on hand, lean or stuffed. Both are full of Biblical al- 
lusions, but they have evidently never read as far as 
the parable of the ninety and nine sheep and the one 
lamb which went astray. The prodigal of the Coolidge 
household is unceremoniously consigned to his corn 
husks and the limbo of the woodshed. 

But even Mr. Stearns, unobtrusive as he is, can 
wear on the White House nerves. In the spring of 
192$ it was thought best that he should leave the 
official roof. Some evil-minded fellows were begin- 
ning to write stories about him. To put it bluntly, 
he was sent abroad. The excuse given was that he 
had promised Mrs. Stearns a trip. But as the lady 
had stood in want of the excursion for some forty- 
odd years of her married life, the excuse did not down 
very well. Mr. Stearns never concealed his reluc- 
tance to leave. He wanted the business over with as 
soon as possible. But he was routed through Italy, 
France, and England. He was gone for three months, 
returning in time to welcome the President to Swamp- 
scott on an estate adjoining his own. Then onceagain 
the heart of Mr. Stearns was full to bursting. He 
basked in that closeness to the President which has 
always been his fondest wish. To him the elevation 

of Mr. Coolidge was foreordained, the unmistakable 
divine recognition of genius. 

There are only two things that Mr. Stearns puts 
before his God — Calvin Coolidge and Amherst Col- 
lege. Since the quota of Amherst graduates eligible for 
Federal offices is now nearly exhausted, Mr. Stearns 
has it for one of his duties to dig up new material. He 
hated the late President Meiklejohn of Amherst as 
John Roach Straton hates the devil. Mr. Stearns 
is only bitter when one derides the President and 
Amherst College. Then, indeed, he grows nearly 
profane. He does not openly swear, but he uses 
words which correspond to the more vigorous 
blasphemy of others. 


NLY once has Mr. Stearns’ faith in the divine 
ordering of things been shaken. That was when 
Senator Butler was defeated for reélection this fall 
in Massachusetts. During the campaign, between 
nervous puffs on his cigar, Mr. Stearns would never 
admit the fight was even close. It was beyond his 
comprehension that the voters of Massachusetts 


could turn down a man who possessed “an ex- 
traordinary combination of qualities to make him 
a wise and effective member of the United States 
Senate.” 

“The silent-vote, the silent vote will put him over 
by a large majority,” repeated Mr. Stearns over and 
over again, as if to Coué the electorate. And when Mr. 
Butler was defeated his faith was well-nigh shattered. 
But he had explanations. While before the election 
he had warned the voters not to rob the President of 
the tools with which to work, after the election he 
found that Mr. Coolidge could work better without 
Butier than with him. Mr. Butler, defeated, could 
devote his time toward a “larger usefulness” than 
-the confining duties of the United States Senate 
would permit. Mr. Stearns’ logic is equal to any 
crisis. Asked if Mr. Butler would retire from the 
chairmanship of the Republican National Com- 
mittee now that he had lost the Senatorship, Mr. 
Stearns replied fearfully: “I dare not think of it to 
myself alone in a room by myself.” 


UT Mr. Stearns proves the most loyal and de- 
voted friend that ever lived. Every wrong he 
ever committed, if indeed he ever committed one 
that would really stain his heavenly passport, was 
done in the interest of his friend and idol, Calvin 
Coolidge. He asks nothing. It is certain he receives 
nothing, whether he asks for it or not. 

But in all my observation of Mr. Stearns over a 
great number of years, extending back beyond the 
time when he became obfuscated by the discovery of 
Mr. Coolidge, the more I am convinced that if ever’ 
there existed a really good man it is Frank W. 
Stearns. His heart and his soul are completely 
wrapped in the welfare of Mr. Coolidge. He would 
cut off his right hand, he would put out his right 
eye, if he thought for a moment it would aid the 
President or give him pleasure. He doesn’t pretend 
to understand Mr. Coolidge. He simply worships 
him. He likes to be near him. He likes to get up 
and talk to him at five-thirty or six o’clock in the 
morning. He is always ready — happy even — to be 
off upon any business which the Chief Executive 
may assign. And with him, the careful discharge 
of his assignment is not only duty: it is pleasure 
as well. 

Mr. Stearns wants no recognition. He would 
vastly prefer being left in the background altogether. 
When Mr. Coolidge departs from the White House, 
Mr. Stearns at great expense and without stint of 
labor will have compiled the records of the ex-Presi- 
dent. Then had Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt 
better look to their laurels. Mr. Coolidge, in the 
mind of Mr. Stearns, possesses the great qualities of 
all three and none of their faults. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” Mr. Stearns 
is frequently heard to remark, “but if Mr. Coolidge 
thinks it right, then I think it right.” 
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The Riddle of Abnormal Minds 


V. Heredity versus Environment 
By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 


science is the rise into dominance of some 

scientific theory which becomes established 
as a dogma, checking the free growth of knowledge. 
It merely proves that scientists are human in that 
they fight and have their own intolerances. For it is 
the very keystone of scientific thought that any 
hypothesis is only a way of collecting and evaluating 
facts, and that every 


()= of the strangest things in the history of 


the hereditary qualities of the new individual, and 
everything else that happens to this new bit of life 
is — environment. Thus, the uterus of the mother 
is the first great direct environment of the child, 
and the air the mother breathes, the food she eats, 
the liquids she drinks, all bring their environmental 
qualities to bear on the child as they circulate in 
the mother’s blood to the placental blood which 

nourishes the embryo. 





hypothesis is sooner or 
later destroyed by the 
facts it has helped bring 
to light. The progress of 
science is a succession 
of Spenserian tragedies 
— of theories killed by 
a fact. 

The orderly succes- 
sion of the generations, 
as it prevails in the 





In this fifth article of his series, the Boston psy- 
chiatrist decries the dogma that environment can 
have no bearing upon heredity, at least in mental 
diseases. ‘‘ The evidence is piling up,” he states, 
“that environmental conditions may produce alter- 
ations which, if they are not truly hereditary, persist 
in the descendants for several generations. In fact, it 
is possible and plausible that what we call heredity 
in the case of abnormal mentality .. . 

merely persistent injury” 


Whether the emotions 
the mother feels, the 
thoughts she thinks, 
and, in general, what 
she mentally experi- 
ences have any play on 
the child within her 
would be disdainfully 
answered in the nega- 
tive by science. But 
science has no right to 


may be 








higher forms of life, is 

brought by the fertilization of a female cell, the 
ovum; by a male cell, the sperm. Since the two cells 
unite an equal portion of their heredity-bearing 
_ substances, the basic qualities of the male and 
female ancestors have, so to speak, an equal chance 
to be expressed in their descendant. Whether they 
are equally expressed is another matter, since in 
some qualities it has been shown that there is a 
rivalry for appearance, a struggle which is stated 
by the fact that some qualities are dominant to 
others. So that the terms “dominant” and “reces- 
sive” imply that if individuals with different colors 
of eyes mate, one color or the other will tend to 
appear in the descendant, and not a blend or half- 
way color./In certain simple qualities in plants and 
animals, the order of appearance can be predicted 
by a mathematical law called, after its great dis- 
coverer, Mendel’s law. Unfortunately, the basic 
qualities in the higher animals, and especially in man, 
are too complex to be analyzed, and Mendel’s law 
has been applied to man in only a very few char- 
acters and these mainly pathological. 

When the male seed fertilizes the ovum, an 
extraordinary, totally incomprehensible series of 
miracles occurs, by which the resulting microscopic 
ovum starts growing, dividing, elaborating, building 
up tissues and organs, and evolving from an egg to 
a highly complex, sentient human being, who, ‘in 
the course of time, lives in a Complex society. The 
union of this male and female cell is the source of 


be categorical on the 
matter, for emotion is not alone a psychic event, but 
it is an important physical event as well. In any 
event, the mother and her environment play on the 
developing, unborn child. Things may happen to 
the mother which kill that child, others may occur 
which alter its development, at least for the worse, 
and it is not at all outside the bounds of experience 
that events may take place to alter that develop- 
ment for the better. Therefore, at this stage, at any 
rate, heredity and environment have a close inter- 
play; they are not the antagonists in the great world 
drama which they are so often depicted. Rather, 
they are the great protagonists, capable of all kinds 
of interrelationship, of codperation, as well as of 
opposition. “You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear” expresses the fact that good original 
stuff is necessary; but you can spoil good silk by 
bad handling. 


HILE I stress here the réle of the environ- 

ment in fostering the hereditary qualities, and 
even altering them, at least in a quantitative way, 
I do not mean that the environment creates new 
qualities. Environment may kill an animal, or alter 
its vigor and that of its descendants, but it has not 
been observed to call forth new powers in any crea- 
ture. From a theoretical viewpoint, I believe that 
new qualities are so called forth by a new shift of en- 
vironmental forces which living things have to meet, 
but no experimental proof of this is forthcoming. 
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These remarks are introductory to the question 
of the inheritance of mental diseases. I shall con- 
sider the question under several headings and, 
because there can be no proof given in a short 
article, I shall simply state this: a good deal of 
personal research is in the main back of these state- 
ments. Moreover, these statements are in sharp 
disagreement with much that appears in the medical 
and popular literature, but there is a very notice- 
able drift toward the point of view herein stated. 


Fist only a few of the major mental diseases 
discussed in Article II of this series are heredi- 
tary or— a more exact term — familiar. The diseases 
caused by alcohol, syphilis, and by arterial changes 
in the brain, as well as many diseases not discussed, 
are environmental in origin, definitely caused by 
definite agents. True, some authors have believed 
that some predisposition existed, some weakness 
which permitted the alcohol and the syphilis and 
the arterial disease to produce their dire results. If 
this predisposition exists, it has never been proved, 
and so may be dismissed. The trouble with the man 
who becomes mentally sick through the use of 
alcohol disappears when he stops using alcohol, 
and if we could completely cure syphilis, the people 
who now develop general paresis would remain well. 
Just two important mental diseases run in fami- 
lies, although it is true that there are other, rather 
rare mental diseases which also occur. These are 
dementia precox—the disease which starts, usu- 
ally, early in life and progresses throughout life — 
and manic depressive psychosis — which is periodic 
and is marked by changes in mood, depression and 
exaltation. The latter is by far the most likely to 
appear in several members of a generation and to 
appear in more than one generation. But many 
cases of even these diseases appear as isolated 
characteristics of one individual, and cannot be 
linked up with mental disease of the family; they 
appear without any hereditary linking up which is 
worthy of the name. For you can easily and always 
find some peculiarity of character and temperament 
in any family if you look with zealous eye. 
Further, very few cases are reported where mental 
disease of this type ran for many generations. A 
few cases of three-generation disease are recorded, 
only one where four generations were mentally sick. 
It appears either that mental disease, like physical 
disease, destroys the stock which it-attacks, or that 
there is final recovery. The destruction of the stock 
comes through the fact that the mentally sick do 
not marry in the same ratio as the rest of the popula- 
tion, and, further, early incarceration in a hospital 
prevents marriage and reproduction. We do not 
know what causes recovery; presumably, the min- 
gling of family lines through marriage is responsible. 
Concerning the minor mental diseases, we can 
say nothing definite in regard to heredity. What is 


often called heredity in these matters is merely the 
bad example — a neurotic mother may well have a 
neurotic child, if only through the training she gives 
that child. Yet, one so often sees sturdy ancestors, 
stolid and hardy, giving rise to tense, hypereesthetic, 
neurotic descendants that one feels it is an altered 
environment and training which has brought about 
the change. There is a heredity in temperament, 
but the environment in its forms of education, 
training, diet, climate, and special circumstance 
plays so huge a réle that one cannot say which of 
the two is at work. I would not advise two neurotic 
people to marry, neither would I advise against it 
merely because of the heredity of the offspring. 

I come now to a subject which we have not as 
‘yet discussed, namely, feeble-mindedness and its 
heredity. The study of feeble-mindedness suffers 
from the same difficulties that beset the study of 
the insanities, namely, that conditions which are 
essentially different are linked together under one 
name. There are many varieties of feeble-minded- 
ness, and these have only the more or less incidental 
quality of low intelligence in common. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the causes or symptoms of feeble- 
mindedness with any detail. Certain important 
points may be of interest to the general reader. 


7” the first place, judged by the so-called intelli- 
gence tests— which are really “knowledge” tests 
and cannot measure innate capacity except indi- 
rectly — the “average” intelligence, or the intelli- 
gence of the run of men and women, is surprisingly 


low. Very few people, comparatively speaking, have 


any real interest in matters beyond the immediate 
concerns of their own lives, and any intellectual 
interest in life at all. Putting it more concretely, 
each of the great mass of mankind leads a parochial 
existence, deeply absorbed in his own problems of 
livelihood, sex, and pleasure; he reads but little 
beyond the innately interesting things and avoids 
real mental exertion; he forgets readily the frag- 
ments of the great body of culture which reached 
him in school, and which bob up now and then in 
his newspaper and magazine. He is only vaguely 
conscious of the great advances which take place 
in human thought, though he soon becomes keenly 
aware of the changes which material advances 
bring into his life; he accepts without understand- 
ing their evolution the mechanical improvements, 
the comforts, the surgical and medical technique 
of his times. Judged by the psychological “age” 
tests, the average man is not of high mental grade, 
reaching somewhere between 14.5 and 15 years in 
mental age. But there tests are, after all, misnamed 
if the “age” part is taken seriously. The average 
adult may rank lower in the tests than a bright 
child, but he ranks much higher in qualities that 
tests cannot evaluate — experience in life, sober 
judgment, special efficiency, and so on. 
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Books have been written on the menace of the 
feeble-minded. It is alleged that they are the crimi- 
nals and the prostitutes of the land, and their great 
prolificacy makes them the potential population of 
the world, if one thing or another were not done to 
them. It is “proven” that their royal families, the 
Jukes, the Kalikaks, Ismaels, Nams, are the chief 
reason for the high cost of living, and the normal 
folk slave to build prisons, feeble-minded schools, 
hospitals, courts, poor farms, and the like, for these 
people and their descendants. Now the Jukes and 
Kalikaks are bad enough, but it has not been proven 
that they are really feeble-minded; and it is not true 
that even if they are feeble-minded, they are typical 
of the bulk of cases of feeble-mindedness. 


OR that matter, most crime is carried on by 

non-feeble-minded people, and feeble-minded- 
ness is probably only slightly more common among 
the jail population than among the population of 
the social class from which that jail population 
comes. Crime is a social problem fundamentally, 
and not to be solved by passing it off on the low 
intelligence of the criminals. As a matter of fact, 
of the feeble-minded discharged from the Walter E. 
Fernald School for Feeble-minded at Waverly, the 
bulk of them did well, and in no sense contributed 
to delinquency in any disproportionate manner. And 
what has been said of crimes applies to prostitu- 
tion, with this difference: that it is likely, though 
by no means proved, that prostitutes are of some- 
what lower intelligence than the bulk of the 
population. 

As to the prolificacy of the feeble-minded, the fact 
is that where the known feeble-minded have been 
discharged from institutions and have married, their 
birth rate has not been at all remarkable. As a 
matter of fact, wherever there is a low cultural level, 
primitive or rural conditions, there is a high birth 
rate, independent of mental status — a birth rate 
which drops with the “knowing how” of birth con- 
trol, late marriage, feminization, and the cultural- 
social conditions of modern civilization. And a study 
of feeble-mindedness in the general school popula- 
tion, such as has been made in Massachusetts, and 
the study of those feeble-minded who come to a 
doctor in the practice of his profession show clearly 
two things: First, there are feeble-minded families 
in whom the character seems hereditary. and per- 
sists at least for two or three generations. And 
second, the bulk of feeble-minded cases come from 
families not especially different from the mass of the 
population. In other words, unknown conditions 
are back of these cases; early infection, injury at 
birth, and uterine disease are factors not yet 
properly evaluated in the production of feeble- 
mindedness. 

In an ideal state, the mentality of those entering 
matrimony would be studied and marriage would 


be prohibited to the really feeble-minded — not to 
the merely ignorant or illiterate. Whether this 
would do any good or not is another problem, for 
the sex impulses have a way of evading mere laws. 
Sexual bootleggers might appear, to bring about the 
union of those whom the law shut out of relation- 
ship. And sterilization, which is now a law in many 
States, is never enforced to an extent which would 
alter the situation. Eugenics 1s a legitimate and noble 
effort of the human being to improve the! mentality 
of the race. But it needs research more-than legisla- 
tion: research carried on without prejudice and pre- 
conceived opinion. It does not yet need publicists; it 
needs scientists and scientific work. Can one safely 
say this in view of the huge reputation of the men 
who publish on eugenics and who meet in great inter- 
national congresses? Yes, for a stream can rise no 
higher than its source, and the eugenics which deals 
with mental diseases, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
and the like, can rise no higher than the psychiatric 
knowledge which is its source. As a psychiatrist I 
can say, with no suspicion of being hostile to the 
work most dear to my heart, that we are still 
far away from real understanding of the bulk of 
mental diseases and of feeble-mindedness, and no 
amount of statistical evaluation of improper data 
will bring us light. Dogma so arises, dogma out of 
place in science. 

Meanwhile, we know that certain mental diseases, 
manic depressive psychosis and dementia precox, 
run in families, and that a certain proportion of 
recognizable types of feeble-mindedness persist for 
more than one generation. Sterilization of those in- 
dividuals who leave institutions and who are mem- 
bers of hereditary families might well be instituted. 
But the difficulties of enforcement and the obvious 
injustice of discriminating against the institutional 
inmates, leaving those who never reach institu- 
tions unmutilated, is against the spirit of our laws 
and our people. 


HE evidence is piling up that environmental 

conditions may produce alterations which, if . 
they are not truly hereditary, persist in the descend- 
ants for several generations. In fact, it is possible and 
plausible that what we call heredity in the case of 
abnormal mentality of all sorts may be merely. per- 
sistent injury. The dogma that the environment 
cannot change heredity is not only theoretically and 
logically impossible, but facts are accumulating to 
show that what happens to the individual through 
his environment, using that term in its widest sense, 
may and does alter the nature of his descendants. 
Rats grow bigger and better if better cared for, 
guinea pigs deteriorate under abnormal conditions, 
and mankind itself, with its slums, epidemics, alco- 
holism, and degrading poverty, has created the con- 
ditions which produce at least some of its defective 
individuals. 
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Readers and Writers 


AVING read “The Whispering 
H Gallery” (Boni & Liveright) 
which has been published anony- 
mously in England and in this country, I 
was much amused by the hullabaloo in 
London about it, which led to its with- 
drawal by the English publishers. In the 
first place, the book is utterly common- 
place. I should dearly like to know what 
it contains which is more offensive than 
the “revelations” in dozens of these 
memoirs and diaries, usually compiled by 
hacks, which English publishers issue. 
It had none of the obviously first-hand 
information which, however garbled or 
distorted by the lapses of human memory, 
is felt in the similar works of Colonel 
Repington, Lady Asquith, Colonel House 
and others. 
All sorts of people are mentioned: 
Edward VII, Kitchener, French, Joffre, 
Northcliffe, Balfour, Cecil Rhodes, Henry 
James, Lord Curzon, Bernard Shaw, 
Augustus John, Wilhelm II, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Lady Astor, Woodrow 
Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mark Twain. Obviously, these 
celebrities are good “bait,” but even 
were the book not a complete hoax, 
I should find nothing scandalous or even 
new about them. It is true, members of 
the royal family are quoted as referring 
to each other, and details are related of 
them in a manner which maybe a breach 
of etiquette in England. No American 
reader, certainly, will get any thrill out 
of them. Compared with Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt’s “My Diaries,” these and all 
other indiscretions of moderri times that 
I have read are mere children’s prattle. 


LUNT’S volumes appeared in 1920 
and 1921, if I am not mistaken, and 
were the end of a series which included 
“The Land War in Ireland,” “The 
Secret History of the British Occupation 
of Egypt,” and other memoirs relating 
to the progress of British imperialism. 
Some of these books are in print in this 
country, but they are almost unprocur- 
able in England. Yet, at no time do I 
recall any prosecution of the publishers 
for libel, nor any outcry in the press 
against the indiscretions of the author. 
Why should this damning evidence, writ- 
ten by a highly placed Englishman, a 
former member of the British diplomatic 
service, who made no effort at conceal- 
ment, have escaped all the publicity 
lavished upon the Margot Asquiths, 
Repingtons, Countesses of Cardigan, 
Gentlemen with Dusters, and so forth? 
The famous Greville “Memoirs” con- 
tained nothing more fatal to the prestige 
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and good name of those in authority than 
some of the stories told by Blunt. 

All that happened was that the books 
were allowed quietly and promptly to go 
out of print. As there was no outcry and 
no advertisement for them, they re- 
mained out of print, and when reissued 
in America, the newspapers had received 
no cue from England, so they created 
no sensation. That is the way in which 
a really dangerous “indiscretionist”’ is 
disposed of: safely and sanely. It would 
never have done to challenge Blunt in a 
court of law, for he was quoting his own 
friends and relations, his companions at 
college, the best people belonging to the 
governing class in England. He was not 
retailing the chatter of Fleet Street jour- 
nalists, or the anecdotes picked up from 
someone who had once met someone 
who knew someone who had dined with 
So-and-so’s private secretary. Blunt was 
not even aware that he was giving the 
individuals he mentioned away, for his 
concern was merely to illustrate his thesis 
that imperialism was an abomination. 
The persons involved were just pawns in 
a game. He had no wish particularly to 
hold them up to odium. 

It is my suspicion that the fuss over 
“The Whispering Gallery” is due chiefly 
to the fact that it enables general dis- 
credit to be thrown upon all “indiscre- 
tionists,” great and small, genuine or 
fake. Thus Lord Birkenhead was_par- 
ticularly wrought up and full of moral 
and intellectual indignation which comes 
very curiously from this pillar of the 
British peerage. Lord Birkenhead, whose 
life has been one long, self-effacing sacri- 
fice for the good of the Empire, cannot 
abide any of these damned memoir 
writers. Presumably, because their notes 
are longer than the public’s memory of 
certain distinguished careers in British 
politics. He even denounces fiction writers 
who presume to comment upon great men 
like himself, whether under real or ficti- 
tious names. He thinks that Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Lord Raingo” is modeled on an 


actual statesman; so with the politeness 
characteristic of a newly made noble lord, 
he asks: “‘ What right has Arnold Bennett, 
whose public services, as apart from his 
literary merits, are unlikely to be cele- 
brated in song or story, to suggest that 
his imaginary puppet was modeled from 
an actual statesman?” 

If the memoir writers have: not been 
remiss, I wager that if Lord Birkenhead 
is ever “celebrated in song or story” it 
may be for such phases of his political 
career as are now mercifully forgotten in 


the haze which has descended upon all ° 


prewar matters. Mr. Wells, too, has 
offended this zealous champion of the 
dignity of English life. ““Has Mr. Wells 
shown such capacity in public affairs as 
justifies him in assailing the statesman- 
ship of men who have held responsible 
positions in the most anxious period of 
English history?” The conclusion of this 
question would seem to indicate that 
Lord Birkenhead would do well to acquire 
even so popular a reference work as “The 
Outline of History” before deciding that 


the only war in which he was concerned - 


by his office must necessarily be “the 
most anxious” period in the history of a 
country which somehow contrived to 
antedate his peerage. 


HAT is chiefly worthy of notice in 

this tirade is the calm assumption 
that a novelist must not criticize his 
age nor its leading figures and policies, 
because he has never been a politician. 
Lord Birkenhead doubtless prefers that 
all comment upon himself and his col- 
leagues should be confined to the mutual 
exchange of imbecilities in the party 
press. Just as he would like all persons 
having any inside knowledge of public 
affairs to publish only the usual party 
“dope” or be forever silent. Yet, if he is 
invited, or any other public personage, to 
deliver an address on the occasion of some 
literary celebration, we are supposed to 
lend a polite ear to whatever platitudes 
he or his secretary has dug up for the 
purpose. Statesmen are to frame and 
administer laws under which writers 
must suffer, but the latter are to have no 
redress and no right of criticism through 
the medium of their own weapon — liter- 
ature. I am afraid Lord Birkenhead has 
attained too late to the dignity which 
would once have permitted him to have 
Wells and Bennett caned by his lackeys. 
What a pity; for then, like the Chevalier 
de Rohan, his name might have lived 
through association with that of his vic- 
tim, even though neither of those writers 
is a Voltaire! 
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Salt and Satire 


A Review by Robert Benchley 


MR. AND MRS. HADDOCK IN 
PARIS, FRANCE. By Donald 
Ogden Stewart. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 

GALAHAD. By Fobn Erskine. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


T the risk of applying analysis to 
light comedy and thereby shatter- 


ing its texture, it must be admit- 
ted that there is such a thing as pushing 
a good formula too far. 

On the desk today we have John Ers- 
kine’s “Galahad” and Donald Ogden 
Stewart’s “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in 
Paris, France,” two utterly dissimilar 
books, and yet perfect examples of the 
point in question. Professor Erskine has 
employed his delightful art perhaps fifty 
pages too far. Mr. Stewart has had the 
sagacity to shift. , 

In “Galahad” we have, in the perfectly 
balanced style of his first best seller, “The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy,” Mr. Ers- 
kine’s version of the antecedents and 
early life of Sir Galahad. For the first two 


‘thirds of the book it is sheer delight. With 


a suavity and finesse unapproached by 
any writer of modern American comedy 
dialogue — Mr. Erskine must write a play. 
Thisis final —he has pictured the home life 
of the hitherto legendary Arthur and Guin- 
evere and the ordeals of the physically 
attractive Lancelot in such a manner as to 
convince you that they are, at this very 
minute, in the first drawing-room to the 
left as you go down the hall. His debt to 
Maurice Baring’s “Dead Letters” does 
not interfere in the least with the delicacy 
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and originality of this work. To select but 
one scene of many that are exquisite in 
their understanding and treatment, the 
elementary conversation on ideals between 
the young Galahad and Ettard is one of 
the most perfect transcriptions of modern 
tactics in amorous preliminaries that we 
have ever read. If Professor Erskine in 
his capacity of mentor of English at Col- 
umbia will allow the redundancy, we will 
say the most perfect. 

And yet just as we near the finish, this 
frank subtlety of pure dialogue begins to 
pall. It is still graceful, but one longs for 
Mr. Stewart’s little Mildred to interrupt 
with a “bastard” or a shocking reference 
to the /avabo. We feel ungrateful, indeed, 
for even hinting at a superfluity of Mr. 
Erskine’s lightness of touch, but the truth 
is that we were ready to put the book down 
just about half an hour before the author 


did. Which is too bad, as in the final pages , 


comes one of the really great points in the 
book, namely, Lancelot’s suggestion that 
had he yielded to the advances of the Lily 
Maid as he did to the first and more macu- 
late Elaine she might not have died. For 
this alone Mr. Erskine should be allowed 
his excess of technique. 


UT Mr. Stewart, dealing in the more 
dangerous medium of insanity, has 

felt the risk in time. Following his earlier 
“Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad,” which 
flew off on magnificent tangents on every 
other page, he has given us only half a vol- 
ume of madness this time. He stops even 
before we are quite ready for him to stop, 
which is the secret of the true humorist. 


The first hundred pages of his new book 
are much in the vein of the one which 
went before. This is wise, as it is for this 
that one buys the book. Little Mildred on 
the train from Cherbourg to Paris displays 
all those offensive traits which have made 
her a national figure and is continually 
offering gratuitous and repulsive statistics 
and general information in the manner of 
H. G. Wells. (The relationship of Mildred 
to Mr. Wells should be looked into by some 
one who has more time and space than are 
at the disposal of the present reviewer). 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddock continue in their 
technical union, and during the first few 
days in Par‘s, there is a resumption of those 
miraculous physical phenomena which 
made their trip across the ocean the dis- 
pa.r of more practical-minded readers. 


HEN suddenly Mildred is taken ill — 

with what she delicately designates as 
“etchings” — and Mr. Haddock becomes 
a genuinely pathetic figure, striving, under 
the spell of Paris, to shake off Legion, 
Ohio, and to experience something of the 
freedom of spirit which is his long-denied 
heritage. There creeps into the tale a 
strange sanity, born of a desire to establish 
a common-sense entente between France 
and America before it is too late. All of 
which, in addition to giving “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock in Paris, France” asaving variety, 
completes, for the first time, the circle of 
which the new madness is just a part, and 
joins it to its original starting point, which 
Mr. Lardner and all the rest of the mad 
crew must in their hearts agree to, is a’ 
matter-of-fact and bitter resentment 
against the Present State of Mankind. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Million and One Nights. By Terry Ram- 
saye. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$10.00. 


ILTING with his lance of truth 
against popular misconceptions, de- 
stroying old legends to raise better and 


funnier ones in their places, unearthing ~ 


the obscure and fantastic didoes of the 
opportunist army that fathered the mo- 
tion picture, and relishing his job enor- 
mously, Mr. Terry Ramsaye has written 
no less than a fascinating history of the 
cinema. At no point from title-page to 
index does he precisely shrink from vault- 
ing hyperbole, and the title itself, “A 
Million and One Nights,” is perfect key 
to the book and to the author’s contention 
that the Arabia’s nocturnal entertain- 
ments were palsied amusement beside the 
amazing grotesquerie of the motion 
picture — “‘a tale as old as creation and 
as new as tomorrow morning’s paper.” 
It is proof of his unflagging gusto and 
thoroughness, of his boundless enthusiasm 
and showmanship that by the time he 
rings down his curtain on such a flourish 
as “The genii have answered the Wish of 
the World with the Aladdin’s Lamp of the 
camera and the Magic Carpet of the 
Film,” the ancient fables, too, seem rather 
commonplace beside the fabulous reality 
of the films’ thirty-odd years. 

The fat two-volume work has been 
designed with double intent and corre- 
sponding double interest. With its indefat- 
igable cumulation of details, names, dates, 
and technical exegeses, it is a very nearly 
complete record for the film profession. 
It may be a matter of some surprise to the 
trade that Mr. Ramsaye complicates 
matters by tracing the parenthood of the 
pictures back to Aristotle and Leonardo 
da Vinci when he might have left well 
enough alone by starting with Edison, but 
surely there should be no complaint that 
anything or anyone of the least importance 
has been slighted, from the stockholders’ 
report of the Kinetoscope Company in 
1895 to the rocketing of Mary Pickford’s 
salary. Tireless research has upturned 
most of the technical and _ statistical 
stones. On the other hand, he has fired his 
second barrel straight at the popular 
head. Exuberantly he serves up the anec- 
dotes, les précieuses ridicules, the fur mer- 
chants and glove salesmen, the comical 
beginnings, the desperate court and strong 
arm combats that have gone into the 
pottage known as “movies.” The young 
Mr. Lasky does not rent his first barn, the 
dancer Annabelle does not refuse to dance 
at the famous Seeley dinner at Sherry’s, 
the winsome Mae Marsh does not find a 
beetle under a stone, but Mr. Ramsaye 


finds the event pregnant with momentous 
consequences. And if he blows rather hard 
on these small coals, he does so with a 
hearty journalistic humor and some justi- 
fication, for they were eventually to make 
a great blaze. Where the motion picture 
threads in and out of the pattern of our 
social and political history, Mr. Ramsaye 
seizes upon his opportunities as a popular 
chronicler and to such good purpose that 
the screen emerges here, as in no previous 
work, a sort of range finder for much of the 
first quarter of the Twentieth Century in 


America. 
* KK K * 


Folly’s Gold. By Leroy Scott. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


DETECTIVE story is no good at 

all unless it is a thriller, and this 
one is a thriller. In form it resembles a 
series of short stories held together by the 
thread of the conflict between Clifford, 
the detective, and his sworn enemy, 
Bradley, the crook disguised as a detec- 
tive. There is also a thread of romance. 
Mary Regan, heroine of a previous book, 
had married Clifford and left him five 
hours after the wedding with only a brief 
note to explain her going; thereby hangs 
the substance of this second book. As 
most people read a detective story to be 
amused, they will be glad to know that 
“Folly’s Gold” does the trick. The end 
of each chapter is so surprising that not 
even the cleverest guesser could precon- 
struct it. The book is like a bunch of 
paper snappers with a small explosion 
in every one, and, unlike most such de- 
vices, not one fails to snap. 


* kK OK * 


The Hard-Boiled Virgin. By Frances 
Newman. New York: Boni & Liver- 
right. $2.50. 

HE author of the brilliant “Short 

Story’s Mutations” of last season has 
turned her hand to the novel in this 
chronicle of Katherine Faraday, maverick 
in the herd of Southern aristocracy. The 
title of the book is significant as hinting at 
the mood of the author and, in a way, 
characterizing the subject. But for all her 
being hard-boiled, Katherine Faraday has 
enough ingenuousness in her nature, 
enough of that humanly eternal hope 
which is not to be realized, to belie some- 
what the implied pungency. Miss New- 
man’s style is extraordinarily brilliant and 
glittering, almost to the point of brittle- 
ness and unreality. In that she uses no 
conversation whatsoever in the course of 
the book she avoids many of the pitfalls 
which undo the inexperienced writer; yet 


by that same device of omission she makes 
for an ultimately oppressive monotony 
before she has done with the thorough 
shredding of her heroine’s soul, For all its 
artificiality, real or fancied, Miss New- 
man’s venture in the field of the novel is 
refreshing; and if the reader gains nothing 
else, he will lay the book down the richer 
for a number of epigrams which may some 
day save a dinner party. 


* * * *K * 


Hardy Rye. By Daniel Chase. Indianapolis. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


NE of the strongest ties on earth is a 

love of the soil, and the land held 
Wesley Wheelock as it had held his father, 
although, unlike his father, there were 
times when he heard the call of other 
places. Four generations are covered in 
this novel of Jaalam town and the Wheel- 
ock farm, and the central figure, Wes 
Wheelock, moves from youth to old age 
in its pages. It begins in 1858, at a time 
when the East was giving its toll of 
pioneers to the settling of the West, and 
the sons of ‘New England farmers were 
drifting to Illinois, Missouri, and Michi- 
gan. The story has vigor and action, 
though at times it makes one just a 


‘little bit breathless racing with it down 


the hectic years. 


* * * * * 


Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776- 
1926. By W. Jett Lauck. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.00. 


HE title of Mr. Lauck’s book is, to 

say the least, an ambitious one. 
Under its broad roof might be included 
most of the political and industrial prob- 
lems in United States’ history. Fortu- 
nately, in 374 pages Mr. Lauck does not 
attempt to touch on them all. The “ polit- 
ical” side of his title is accounted for by 
a few pages of summary, and the author 
then bends to his real task of pointing 
out and illustrating how far “industrial 
democracy” lags behirfd political. It con- 
sists of an historical survey of labor’s 
struggle, by way of unions and of “shop 
committees” for real representation in the 
industrial world. Mr. Lauck puts down 
the present status of the struggle and 
sums up the problems that lie ahead. 
How much “power” labor needs, de- 
serves, and can responsibly hold in in- 
dustry today remains one of the unsolved 
problems of our generation. Mr. Lauck’s 
book will help to throw light on that 
problem, more, perhaps, by his assembly 
of the materials and conditions of the 
question than by his own reasoning or 
deductions about them. 


Y 
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What the World Is Doing 





(Keystone) 


PAUL CLAUDEL 

AT PRESENT FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO TOKYO, 

WHO WILL COME TO WASHINGTON SOON AS HIS 
COUNTRY’S OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


HE second and short session of the 
sixty-ninth Congress convened on 
December 6. Routine business in 

the House was not interrupted, but in 
the Senate, Senator THomas J. Wa sn, 
Democrat, of Montana, in- 

pan. ot jected something like nov- 
elty into the proceedings by 

introducing a resolution providing for an 
investigation of bribery charges against 
Artuur R. Goutp, Senator-elect from 
Maine. Mr. Goutp was being conducted 
to the rostrum by his colleague, Senator 
Hate, when the resolution was offered. 
Senator WatsH of Montana proposed 
that the committee in charge of privileges 
and elections should investigate the allega- 
tion, made during the recent campaign fol- 
lowing which the Maine man was elected 
by an overwhelming majority to succeed 
the late Senator Bert M. FERNALD, that 
$100,000 had been paid by Goutp in 1918 
to J. F. Fremmine, former Premier of 
New Brunswick, in carrying out certain 
railroad deals. Among the seventy votes 
that carried the measure over seven ob- 
jectors was that of Senator Goutp him- 
self, who declared that he would welcome 
in the Senate the complete vindication 
which had already been forthcoming in his 
own State. Senator Davip A. REeEp of 
Pennsylvania asserted that in his opin- 
ion the Senate had no right to question a 
representative of any State further than 
to satisfy the provision of the Constitu- 
tion that every Senator must be at least 
thirty years old, must have been a citi- 
zen of the United States for at least nine 
years, and must be a resident of the State 
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which he is elected to represent. Senator 
Borax, on the other hand, although he 
expressed no opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Gou tp, declared that 
Maine’s vindication of him should not 
hamper the power of the Senate to pursue 
its Own investigations. 

Two other new Senators were sworn 
in — Harry B. Hawes of Missouri, who 
appears in the place of Senator WILLIAMs, 
and Davin J. Watsu of Massachusetts, 
who succeeds Senator Wi1- 
1AM M. But er. Senator 
Hawes is a former Rep- 
resentative; Senator WALSH returns to 
the Senate after an absence of two years. 
He was defeated for reélection in 1924 by 
Freperick H. Gittetr. In the House 
there are four new faces — former Con- 
gressman FreperickK W. DALLINGER 
of Massachusetts, Joun D. Cocuran of 
Missouri, Harry L. ENnGELBRIGHT of 
California, and Ricuarp J. Weisx, also 
of California. Mr. Cocuran is the only 
Democrat. 

On December 7, President CooLipcE’s 
annual message, read by clerks in both 
House and Senate, occupied the attention 
of Congress. Briefly, a number of points 
stand out in the long list of 
recommendations. Mr. 
Coo.incE favors assistance 
for the farmers, but adheres to his policy 
of vetoing anything which savors of 
putting the Government into business or 
fixing prices. He does not feel that the 
farmers themselves want this sort of 
legislation. He urges them to help them- 
selves through codperative associations 
through which he believes that much 
assistance can be brought to them. The 
Government has already provided, he 
points out, for adequate funds to enable 
the storing of four million bales of cotton 
to ameliorate somewhat the disastrous 
situation in this industry due to vast 
overproduction. But he warns farmers 
that no real relief can be found for cotton 
unless acreage is curtailed by a third 
during the ensuing year. Above all, he 
thinks the farmer has been greatly 
benefited by tax reduction and points to 
the increase in estimated agricultural 
income in 1925-26 over 1924-25 of more 
than $100,000,000. 

Economy again occupies a prominent 
place in the President’s thought. Through 
economy, through elimination of waste, 
and through increasing the standard of 
efficiency he believes that 
an extraordinary state of 
prosperity has come over 
the country, as evidenced in “a reduction 
in the index price of commodities and an 
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increase in the index rate of wages.” A 
certain amount of tax reduction seems 
feasible to him, although he does not be- 
lieve in making this a permanent matter 
since the retiring of the national debt is a 
pressing concern. So long as the national 
debt is at its present high figure, its 
proportions will always be reflected in the 
cost of living. 

The President favors creating a board 
to govern the radio situation in the coun- 
try which has become unsatisfactory 
through the springing up of a large num- 

; ber of broadcasting stations 
ceeemerian sending out mera over 
identical wave lengths which makes recep- 
tion difficult and serves as an annoyance 
to listeners-in. He favors the passage of 
legislation during the present short ses- 
sion which would make regulation of the 
industry possible. He urges that a board 
be set up under the supervision of the 
Department of Commerce to assign wave 
lengths and to consider such questions 
as might come before it. He does not 
believe that the board should sit except- 
ing as occasion demands. 

The crisis which may come in the bitu- 
minous coal industry when the Jacksonville 
Agreement expires on March 31, 1927, is 
the occasion for Mr. Coo.incE to renew 

._ his recommendation for leg- 

Coal Again jsjation which would am 
power the Chief Executive to take steps 
toward warding off a strike. This sugges- 
tion has been made before, but no action 
has been taken upon it. 

Mr. Coo.ipce does not favor giving 
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up our control over the Philippine 
Islands until such time as the Filipinos 
“are both politically fitted for self- 
government and economi- 
cally independent.” Looking 
toward assisting them to 
fulfill the latter qualification, he urges 
that attention be given to the cultivation 
of rubber in the Islands. It is an industry, 
he believes, for which the Filipinos are 
fitted temperamentally and which inde- 
pendent persons could operate upon small 
acreages. He warns, however, that it 
would not be in keeping with the idealistic 
end of assisting rubber cultivation if large 
tracts of land were given to great interests 
for exploitation. The President favors re- 
ducing rather than increasing the‘number 
of government bureaus which seek to 
regulate business. He favors a merchant 
marine under responsible administration, 
though he does not feel that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in building freight 
ships at present. Rather, he thinks that 
American shippers should be more careful 
to send their goods in American vessels 
to assure business to the ships now con- 
structed. He praises the military estab- 
lishments of the country and thinks them 
adequate in every way for present needs. 
He warns against engagement in an arma- 
ment race with foreign powers, and hopes 
for further disarmament. 

Prohibition he dismisses with the state- 
ment of the problem and the warning 
that some parts of the Constitution should 
not be observed and others openly flouted. 
He is aware, he says, that 
some persons do not ap- 
prove of the Eighteenth Amendment, but 
he believes that those persons should seek 
in a legal way to alter it. 

On December 2, Conrap W. Crooker, 
general counsel for the Liberal Civic 
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Prohibition 





League of Massachusetts, in a telegram 
to Senator James A. REED of Missouri, 
' chairman of the Senate 

Peed Campaign _Investigating 
tl Committee, charged that in 
the recent Senatorial cam- 

paign in his State, the forces sponsoring 
Wix.iam M. But Ler spent over $453,000 
prior to the election which resulted in 
victory for Davin I. Watsu. In addition 
to charges of excessive expenditure, Mr. 
Crooker claimed that the State laws had 
been flagrantly violated. Allegations have 
since come from other sources that in the 
sworn statement returned on behalf of the 
BuTLER campaign committee to the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, no mention 
was made of the advancement of $100,000 
on a note indorsed by Louis K. Liccerr, 
chain drug-store operator, to the chairman 
of the Volunteer Finance Committee, 
H. M. Ricumonp. In this latter charge, 
however, no fault is found with the trans- 
action itself, but rather in the committee’s 
failure to report it. Mr. BuTLer himself 
says that he would welcome official inves- 
tigation if the integrity of his campaign is 
held in doubt. His friends, however, are 
scouting the idea that an investigation is 
in order, and in case of any such eventu- 
ality, are hinting at retaliation upon the 


- Democratic campaign expenditures. 


Representative Ocpen L. Mitts of 
New York, defeated Republican candi- 
date for the governorship of the State in 
the November elections, is to succeed 

— GarrarD B. ar 
: Under Secretary of the 
ra eeemanien Treasury in the near future, 
according to an announcement from Sec- 
retary Metton on December 2. Mr. 
Mitts’ term in Congress normally ex- 
pires at the close of the present Congress 
on March 3, 1927; but as soon as the 
Alien Property bill has been acted upon 
by the Lower House, it is expected that 
he will assume the duties of the retiring 
official, who, after a service of three 
years, desires to return to his law practice 
in Chicago. The appointment of Mr. Mitts 
to the Treasury post can cause little sur- 
prise in executive circles in view of the 
fact that he is considered to be one of the 
best informed men in either House of 
Congress on questions of finance and the 
budget, and particularly on taxation. 

Senator Wituiam B. McKiney of 
Illinois died at an Indiana sanitarium on 
December 7 after a long illness due to 
cancer. He was seventy years old, and 

F had been in public life 
— since 1905, when he went to 
ead 
the House of Representa- 
tives. After remaining there until 1913, 
he went out of public office for two years, 
returning in 1915. He was elected to the 
Senate in 1920, and was defeated in the 
Illinois primaries last August by Col. 
Frank L. Smitu. His death leaves vacant 
the chairmanship of the Manufacturers’ 
Committee in the Senate. 





The Mexican Embassy at Washington 
issued a statement on December 2 which 
has puzzled State Department officials 
because they have not yet received 
‘ official notification of its 
Pn contents. Briefly, the Em- 
bassy statement indicates 
that Mexico has conceded all of the points 
to which the United States objected with 
regard to the land and petroleum laws 
which were to become operative January 
1, 1927. All exploitation rights. secured 
before the constitution went into effect 
on May 1, 1917, are to be confirmed 
through governmental concessions on 
application within one year. The new 
rights will be in no wise changed from the 
original grants — that is, they will run 
for the “entire life of the company,” or 
“for the time provided in the contracts on 
which those rights are based.” These, with 
other provisions, make it appear that the 
laws which have caused so much anxiety 
in Washington will not be retroactive nor 
confiscatory as was feared. 

The conclusion of a treaty between 
Albania and Italy has caused a near 
crisis in the Balkans and has been re- 
sponsible for the resignation of the Jugo- 
slavian Cabinet headed by 
Premier Uzunovitcu. The 
resignation of Jugoslavia’s 
Foreign Minister, M. NintcuitcH, on 
December 6 brought matters to a head, 
and the trouble which had been brewing 
for two weeks suddenly crystallized. 
Briefly, Italy’s new treaty with Albania 
guarantees the independence of this 
mountain republic which has been con- 
stantly troubled by bandit raids and 
insurrections. It apparently represents a 
further step in Premier Musso.ini’s 
policy of encircling the Adriatic Sea, and 
is an attempt to ally Albania with Italy 
before Jugoslavia could wean her friend- 
liness away. Jugoslavia is unanimous in 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS WHO 
DIED ON DECEMBER 6 


denouncing Italy’s action as being trai- 
torous to an agreement signed between 
Jugoslavia and Italy on January 24, 1924, 
by which the two nations entered into a 
mutual agreement to communicate any 
treaties made regarding central European 
countries and the Balkans in particular. 
Beyond its apparent provisions, Jugo- 
slavia believes that the new treaty with 
Albania contains a secret covenant by 
which Italy promises to send military aid 
in case the security of the President is 
threatened. Larger nations in Europe 
believe that the new compact will turn 
Jugoslavia strongly toward France, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and that 
the Little Entente, which is looked upon 
paternally by the French Government, 
will be led to turn away from any Italian 
influence. 

Following closely upon the heels of the 
Danish electorate, which voted prohibi- 
tion of spirituous liquors to be impracti- 
cable recently and repealed their temper- 
ance laws, the province of 
Ontario, Canada, by return- 
ing seventy Conservative 
representatives to the Dominion House 
have virtually repealed the Temperance 
Act of 1916 and returned the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to government control. 
In thus supporting Premier Howarp 
FerGuson and his party, the last Cana- 
dian province to retain prohibition has 
fallen in line behind the rest of the Domin- 
ion. Previous to these elections, the wets 
had forced two plebiscites, one in 1921 
and another in 1924, both of which 
supported the temperance measure by 
substantial majorities. By making prohibi- 
tion the main issue of his party this year, 
the Premier was able to achieve what 
amounted to a third plebiscite, with the 
outcome this time undoubtedly sealing 
the doom of prohibitory laws in Canada 


Wets Win 
Ontario - 





, (Acme) 


PHILADELPHIA'S SESQUI, SO COMPLETELY A FAILURE FROM A FINANCIAL POINT OF VIEW, HAS CLOSED ITS 
DOORS. MAYOR KENDRICK OF PHILADELPHIA AND GOVERNOR TRUMBULL OF CONNECTICUT WERE AMONG 
OTHER DIGNITARIES PRESENT AT THE CLOSING CEREMONIES 





for good. Premier Fercuson based his 
arguments chiefly on the claim that as 
the law now functions, anyone who wishes 
to feign illness may receive a permit from 
a physician on payment of a $3 fee en- 
titling him to a bottle of liquor. And the 
receipts from this source, he pointed out, 
were $5,000,000 annually. In fairness to 
the physicians and in order to discourage 
bootlegging, which is now carried on at 
wholesale, he felt that the noxious law 
should be withdrawn. 

According to a plan made public on 
December 3, American tire and automo- 
bile manufacturers are arranging for the 
formation of a $40,000,000 credit pool 

with a view to stabilization 
Rubber Pool of the American rubber 
market against any sky-rocketing of 
prices due to the function of the Stevenson 
Restrictive Act, which since last year, has 
given to Great Britain a virtual monopoly 
on the world’s crude rubber supply. It is 
estimated that the American pool, the 
proposal for which is said to have origi- 
nated with President Cuartes B. SEGER 
of the. United States Rubber Company, 
will be able to maintain a reserve supply 
of the unrefined product in the vicinity 
of 50,000 tons. Under the Stevenson Act, 
the present price of thirty-six cents a 
pound would call forth a ten per cent 
restriction by February 1, in order to 
keep the price above the forty-two cent 
minimum which the British law has set. 
With the American reserve supply, how- 
ever, the price could be temporarily 
stabilized above the minimum limit until 
the immediate danger of inflation by 
Britain has passed. 

Although the drop of the franc was 
accompanied by hardship in France, 
the difficulties are being almost equaled 





by the too sudden recovery of this capri- 
cious unit. The spectre of unemployment 
is rising throughout the 
country; in the industrial 
suburbs of Paris, factories have begun to 
turn off their men. Premier Poincaré 
informed the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 7 that he believed the franc 
was moving toward stabilization, and it is 
apparently his belief that it will eventually 
right itself when sound finances and a 
balanced budget will make speculation 
dangerous. The Premier, who also holds 
the portfolio of Finance, desires to have 
the budget balanced by December 20, 
since he feels this to be necessary if the 
frenzied speculation in the franc is to be 
stopped. Provision has been made in the 
budget for payments upon the MELLon- 
BERENGER and CuurcuiLi-CaILLaux 
debt funding agreements in case these 
two pacts are ratified. 

Central America, frequently a source 
of amusement to the public at large, and 
as often a thorn in the flesh of the State 
Department in Washington, has been 
agitating the press of late 
with a revolution in Nic- 
aragua and rumors of Mex- 


Franc Rises 


Two 
Presidents 


ican Bolshevist intervention to the end of 


embarrassing the United States in the 
Canal Zone. When Apotro Diaz a few 
weeks ago was elected and inaugurated 
to the Presidency of that country, he was 
promptly recognized by Washington, and 
his course of action approved. On Decem- 
ber 3, however, the revolting party in- 
augurated as “constitutional president” 
Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, formerly Vice 
President. The new executive has asked 
our State Department for immediate 
recognition, but no official cognizance has 
been taken of the affair. 





THE LAST DAY OF THE BIG CELEBRATION 
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Fresh 
FLORIDA ORANGES | 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, $3 per 
box of three hundred, large size. 
Sound fruit and satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. We pay express 
charges. A box of these makes an 
appreciated Christmas gift. Remit 


with order. 
ACME FARMS 
Gainesville Abid Florida 














DANISH and In sealed tins. Sent 
WESTPHALIAN parcel post C. O. D. 


75c a lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “I nev- 
er tasted a finer 


Cooked—Boned— delicacy,’’ writes a 

Sweetened: pleased customer. 

Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
- 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
































For Brother or Dad. Three 
male English Setter pups past 


CHRISTMA i Sun'gtos 
' six 
G I F T S eA oe Bred genoa 


dogs by Llewellin “‘ Baron Frush’’ son of Ch. Riley Frush, 
dam De Coverly-Eugene M. $35.00. Send for photos, etc. 
H. N. CHASE 


Gloversville New York 





TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. 


oO. C. O. KENNELS 
Oconee Illinois 





HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds: trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 
CLAYTON KENNELS 


Finger Tennessee 








FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, fine, registered Police pups, three months 
old, $17.50 and $20. Bull pups from imported 
sire, $12.50 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
man Police, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD Missouri 














Give the Children a Gift 


that will be a lively gift for yearstocome. A smooth Fox 
Terrier or a toy terrier puppy. Some registerable. All 
ages. References exchanged if desired. All st 
approval. C.O. D. orders accepted. Order early. 


MRS. CARMEN WELCH, Herrick, Illinois. 





PAIR TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 
Pointer and Setter, $35 each. Also a litter of fine reg- 
istered Pointers, best blood, $17.50 each. 

W. FINLEY 


Sedalia Kentucky 





FOR S ALE Wire-hair fox terrier pups, three 


months old; 40 to select from. 
Females, $15 to $25. Males, $35 to $50. Here is quality. 
Let me have your order. I guarantee satisfaction. 


BERN RUBLE 


Powhatan Point > Ohio 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, — sales 
service to those wishing to dispose of 
their manuscripts at highest prices. 
Terms on request. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602-B, San Francisco, Calif. 























What Is Happening in 
RoumaniaP 
(Continued from page 704) 


he became the champion of the Opposi- 
tion to the oligarchy. Carol’s erotic ex- 
ploits were merely the excuse for his 
retirement, not the cause. Now, however, 
if the oligarchy is to be destroyed, the 
Opposition made up largely of the parties 
of new Roumania will want Carol back. 
This is Bucharest’s explanation of the 
Queen’s visit in Paris with her romantic 
son. Marie’s story of her meeting with 
Carol, which was given to the press in 
Winnipeg by one of her entourage, is so 
extremely naive that one wonders how 
even Mr. Average Citizen can accept it. 

Budapest, on the other hand, offers an 
additional explanation of Marie’s recon- 
ciliation with Carol — the growing move- 
ment in Hungary and Transylvania, for 
a union between Hungary and greater 
Roumania. There is much talk of a new 
dual monarchy with the present Rouma- 
nian dynasty at its head. 

An influential group of Hungarians led 
by Premier Bethlen are in favor of 
the proposed union. However, they are 
unwilling to subject the new state to the 
vicissitudes of the present Roumanian 
regency. They want Carol back as crown 
prince. 

The Bucharest oligarchy are violently 
opposed to the proposed union, as it 
would mean the end of their despotic rule. 
They could not hope to dominate the dual 
empire. Their power, as_ previously 
stated, is largely dependent on their 
control of the King through Prince Barbu 
Stirbey’s influence with the Queen. At 
present they are greatly disturbed that 
Marie, in the hope of becoming an Em- 
press, will desert them for the Opposition. 

This story of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue is characteristic of the Balkans. 
Marie is a typical Balkan sovereign. 
She may bob her hair, and have a go- 
getter press agent, but politically she 
belongs to the southeastern European 
school of politics whose ideal is Machia- 
velli. As a prominent Roumanian banker 
told me, “Her Majesty is one of the great- 
test dangers to the peace of Europe.” 





Correspondence 


Government by Officeholders 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have thought you would be interested 
in seeing how the Memphis papers han- 
dled your story exposing the disgraceful 
Republican conditions in Tennessee. You 
have contributed to the common cause of 
good government. 

I am inclosing you herewith copy of an 





address made by Mr. Charles U. Gordon, 
president of the Southern States Repub- 
lican League at Atlanta on October 27. 
Your attention is particularly called to 
that part of Mr. Gordon’s address under 
the subhead, “Would Bar Job Holders.” 
In line with this idea advanced by Mr. 
Gordon, your attention is directed to 
Article 2, Section 2, Constitution of the 
United States which provides, “No 
Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust of profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.” Under this provision no 
Presidential elector can be a Federal 
officeholder. 

Since the Supreme Court has recently 
decided that the President may remove 
any appointee confirmed by the Senate, 
although appointed for a period of years, 
under the provision of the statute creating 
the office, it seems that the remarks of Mr. 
Gordon become very pertinent. As the 
power of the President to remove any ap- 
pointee has been made absolute by this 
judicial decision, it appears that Congress 
should pass a law prohibiting any ap- 
pointee of the President, whether con- 
firmed by the Senate or not, or any person 
holding office under an appointee of the 
President, from being a member of any 
political committee of any party organiza- 
tion, or being a delegate or officer in any 
political convention of any party. 

The viciousness of the political condi- 
tions in the South is largely due to the 
fact that the President appoints men to 
office who in turn become delegates to na- 
tional conventions. As conditions now 
exist, if the President intimates to a 
group of Federal officeholders in the 
South that he wants a certain man sent as 
a delegate to a national convention, these 
Federal officeholders will have to send 
him or possibly be removed from office. 
This condition is absolutely destructive of 
the checks and balances in this Govern- 
ment. In the working out of things, dele- 
gates to national conventions really select 
Presidents rather than the Presidential 
electors. It would, therefore, seem that 
there should be some limitation on the 
right of those connected with the Federal 
Government to perpetuate a_ political 
group in office. 

It is the duty of Congress so to legislate 
that the people will not have any limita- 
tions placed on their rights to govern. 
When Congress vests in the President the 
right to select officeholders, and these 
office holders hold their office subject to 
the will and pleasure of the President, 
this gives to the President an undue 
political advantage. It creates an office- 
holding class that governs rather than the 
people. 

I am particularly interested in develop- 
ing a virile Republican party in the 
South. It seems to me that such legislation 
would be conducive to this end. 

Joun W. Fartey. 
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BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 

254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 














BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 


Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
Juveniles 








Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE «+ 
14 Beacon Street - Boston --19 S. LaSalle Street- Chicago 








The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E. M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 


.M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsin the 
business world today. 


Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage 15c- 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 














ENGLISH VERSE TRANSLATIONS 
of the Welsh Poems of 
CEIRIOG HUGHES 
THE BURNS OF WALES 
By Alfred Perceval Graves 
Author of *“‘ Father O'Flynn.” 12 mo. $1, postage 
paid. Boards. 

HENRY BLACKWELL, BIBLE HOUSE 
Astor Place & Fourth Avenue, New York 














All books reviewed in this magazine sent post free 
anywhere. We supply libraries and clubs. 


ISRAEL SOIFER 
‘*Every Good Book—By Mail’”’ 
1244 Clay Avenue ver New York City 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


(Established 1856) 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our ca 
ments of new ks 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 














DETROIT MICHIGAN 
FIRST EDITIONS AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
jing catalogue mailed upon request 


JULIAN BOOKSHOP 
1625 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, New York 


To anyone interested in the voting 

FREE question, I will send free, to any address, 

a leaflet describing a new method of 

voting —concurrent voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 

WILLIAM CROCKER 
Box 314 





Prescott Arizona 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Pacan Demicops. 1. What does paganism mean 
to you? Name as many countries or civilizations 
as you can that have had pagan religions. What 
modern nations are pagan in spirit? 2. After you 
have read the article through once, determine 
what was the central mood of the author when he 
wrote it. Was he ironic, censorious, proud, en- 
thusiastic, hopeful, despairing, satirical, indifferent? 
Perhaps you will prefer to supply an adjective of 
your own. 3. Is the article convincing? In what 
ways? Do you find any statements that you would 
be inclined to challenge? If so, how would you de- 
fend the opposing point of view? 4. Study the 
organization of the material in the article. At what 
point does the author reach his climax? Make an 
outline of the article and note the amount of space 
devoted to the various topics and subtopics. 5. 
Identify the following: Rudy, Trudy, Suzanne, the 
Babe, Red Grange, Gene Tunney, Tulsa, Hornsby, 
babbittry, ballyboo, ticker tape, Capua, Lentulus, 
Olympia, Circus Maximus, gladiator, Golconda, 
necrologues, catafalque, Zeus, Apollo, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Charles M. Schwab, Willa Cather, orthodox. 
6. What connection does Mr. Bent find between 
the pagan religions of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans and the American attitude toward ath- 
letics today? Do you think he is justified in making 
this statement? Why? 7. Consider the ethics of the 
situation. Is it beneficial or detrimental to worship 
the human body? 8. What famous poem has Mr. 
Bent in mind when he says “the shouting and the 
tumult has died”? Comment on the use of the 
singular verb in this phrase. 

Wuar Is Happeninc 1n Roumanta? This is an 
article that will repay careful study, particularly for 
a class in government. 1. Why are the “interna- 
tionally political-minded” in America not content 
with Queen Marie’s explanation of her reasons for 
making her recent visit to the United States? 2. In 
the light of your former study of Her Majesty, 
through the article printed in THe INDEPENDENT 
for October 16, 1926, do you find your opinions 
reshaping as you read this week’s article? How do 
you account for this fact? 3. Explain the rights of 
the crown in Roumania in naming the men who are 
to rule. What parallels of this system have you met 
in your study of history? 4. What part does the 
King of Roumania play in the present situation? 
The Queen? Prince Carol? Prince Barbu Stirbey? 
The Bratiano brothers? 5. How have the Bratianos 
used their “long years in power to gain complete 
mastery of the commercial, industrial, and financial 
life of the country”? 6. Explain the phrase “new 
Roumania and old Roumania.” 7. Comment on the 
methods used in the elections of May 25. 8. Why, 
according to the author of this article, did the 
Queen break with her son Carol in the first place, 
and why has she recently brought about a reconcilia- 
tion? Assuming that the author’s statements are 
correct, do you think the motives in these instances 
justified the acts? Why, or why not? 9. Would you 
characterize the government of Roumania as a 
monarchy, a democracy, an oligarchy, an autoc- 
racy, an aristocracy? Give reasons for your choice, 
1o. With which party in Roumania do your 
sympathies lie? Why? 





At Book and Department Stores, 25c. 
Gift Edition, 50c, or send to The 
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Novel Christmas Decorations 


XQUISITE evergreens from the heart 
E idge Mountains. Galax leaves, rat E. yn 
oad — gfany ye from the woods, delivered for 
stmas. Ideal for decoration; a uni 
poe mace ya og unique remembrance. 
foun N—All you can use, 500 assorted, postpaid, 
Box O— Enough to share with friends, 1,000 assorted, 


00. 
Fragrant balsam pillows, muslin, 10” x 10”, soc 
MARY A. SWEENE 


216 E. Market Johnson City, Tenn. 


FLORIDA 


“The Anteroom to Heaven;’’ no State income or inheri- 
tance taxes; the finest year ‘round climate in the world ; 
heaviest crops marketed in the winter months, bringing 
highest prices in the frozen Northern markets. We have an 
investment, a home, grove, or farm for you. Write today 
for Free Booklet ‘‘The Largest Orange Tree in the World,”’ 
and new list. 


TAMPA-WEST COAST.REALTY CO., Inc. 
Opp. Post Office ‘Since before the War.” Tampa, Florida 


SOUTHERN HOME 


Completely Furnished —For Rent 
Atlanta, Georgia, is a delightful all-the-year-round 
climate. A home — 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, sun parlor, 
large reception and dining room — in best residential 
section. Completely furnished, oil heat, garage, serv- 
ants’ room, beautiful grounds, flowers, garden, an 
— place for a year’s residence for Northern family. 

ress 


Southern Home, Box 1,720, Atlanta, Georgia 

















AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Original Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
of all-nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘* The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1787 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


AUTOGRAPHS #s.i*sic. re’ weet 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West. 49th St. New York, N. Y. 


A DIME And a request for Frontier Approvals 
will bring a U. S. 16 cent Airmail 
Stamp, a $100 U. S. Stamp and 75 different Foreign 


Stamps. 
J. H. JONES 
828 South Williams St. 


STAMPS 1,000 fine Postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 
PICTURE STAMPS 


BELGIAN CONGO "Sans s3” 


A. C. DOUGLAS 
HAWKESBURY 


STAMPS, 19th and 20th 
1 25 Century, to those sending F REE! 
reference, mentioning this magazine and asking for 
approvals to sell on consignment. 


Reliance Stamp Co. Auburndale, Mass. 








Denver, Colorado 
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FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, $1.25 


R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Willmette, Illinois 














from 44 different countries, 4c. 
44 STAMPS (ovis Chine. Se. sdf. eyes, 
5c. 25 diff. British Cols., 5c. 15 diff. Switzerland, 5c. 
15 diff. Turkey, 10c. 100 diff. H » 10c. Best 
Peelable Hinges, 1000 for 10c. Lists free. 
HAROLD H. SHEPARD Hyattsville, Md. 
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ANNOUNCING 
The Publication of 
THE 


SPORTSMAN 


An illustrated monthly periodical 
of distinguished quality for the 
sportsmen and sportswomen 
of America 





The first issue to appear 
JANUARY, 1927 





NVITATION is extended to 
you to become a charter 
subscriber to THE SPORTS- 
MAN. It is priced at 50 cents 
the copy; by subscription 
$6.00 a year. You will wel- 
come the appearance of the 
new publication. 


THE SPORTSMAN 
-Io Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please enter my name asa charter subscriber 
to THE SPORTSMAN, my subscription to 
commence with the January issue. Inclosed 
find Six Dollars. 
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tion of the amateur. It will report, review, interpret, 

forecast the full round of interests of the sportsman 
who participates in sport for its own sake, the accent 
throughout being on the authoritative quality of the 
comment. It will cover all major and minor sports in their 
season. Every issue will be featured by articles by na- 
tionally known authorities; it will carry departments con- 
ducted by notable experts in their fields; the magazine will 
be richly illustrated with photographs and drawings. It 
will embrace both humorous and decorative sketches by 
America’s foremost artists and illustrators. 


The January Table of Contents 
includes: 


New Sails for Old 
By Joun S. LAwrENCE 
The Trend in Gridiron Tactics 
By Cuartes C, BueLi 
En Garde! ‘“‘Here Come Swords!”’ 
By Coronet Henry BreEcKINRIDGE 
The Enchantment of Florida Fishing 
By Wenve tt Enpicotr 
' Where to Hunt in England—and How! 
By Six TuEopore A. Cook 
The Crisis in Lawn Tennis 
By A. Watuts Myers 
Four American Hunt Lithographs 
By Epwarp Kine 
The National Horse Show 
By ExizapetH GRINNELL 
The Gentlemen Riders 
By “STEELPLECHASER” 
Sportsmanship on the Turf 
By Peter BurnauGH 
Sporting Art Treasures 
From the LorpvaLe CoLLecTIon 
Football Diplomacy Thrown for a Loss 
By Hersert REED 
“Straight from the Gun’ 
By Nasu BuckincHAM 


as SPORTSMAN will deal with sport as the recrea- 


In addition, departments on golf, polo, 
bench and field dogs, hunting, fishing, 
the theatre, chess, cards, books, auto- 
mobiles, motor boating, a sportsman’s 
almanac, etc. 





The Advisory Board of 
THE SPORTSMAN 


Authority on Field Trials 
Former President, U. S. Golf Association 


Hosart AMES 


J. F. Byers 


Commander R. E. Byrp Polar Explorer and Aviator 
Rosert Emmons, II Yachting 
Rosert A. GARDNER Captain, Walker Cup Team 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson Breeder of Horses 
W. Averitt Harriman Polo, Racing 
Francis PEABODY Rowing (Cambridge, Leander) 
Harry WorcesTER SMITH Eminent Sportsman 


Chairman, U. S. Polo Association 
Eminent Sportsman and Expert Shot 
Secretary, M. F. H. Association 
Breeder of Champion Dogs 
International Poloist, M. F. H. 
Captain, Davis Cup Team 


Louis STopDARD 
Lewis S. THompson 
Henry G. VAUGHAN 
BayARD WARREN 

J. Watson WEBB 

R. Norris WILLIAMS 











